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Vorwort. 



Als zweiter Band der ,,Englischen und fran- 
zosischen Volks- und Landeskunde" erscheint hier- 
mit ein geschichtlicher Stoff, der in hervorragend 
anschaulicher dichterischer Sprache und in kunst- 
lerischer Geschlossenheit das GroBe Drama von 1066 
dem jugendliclien fiir germanisches Heldentum be- 
geisterten Leser vor das innere Auge stellt und in 
einem einleitenden Kapitel nach den neuesten Quellen 
darlegt, wie England geworden ist und aus welchen 
Elementen seine Kultur sich geJbildet hat. 

Die Geschichte der Ereignisse des Jahres 1066 
habe ich schon im Sommer 1898 nach Bulwers Harold 
in der dramatischen Form zusammengestellt, in der 
sie hier vorliegt. Das Ganze wie aus einem GuB, 
ein wirkUches Drama. Man wird daher, denke ich, 
finden, da6 diese Lektiire in dieser Gestalt die 
deutsche Jugend fesseln, daB ein durch so hohen 
Grad innerer Anschaulichkeit und dramatischer 
Lebendigkeit ausgezeichneter Stoff die Kraft haben 
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muB, unseren Jungen Nahrung fiir Geist und 
Gemut, asthetische und ethische Anregung und 
FOrderung, sinnliche und seelische Freude zu ge- 
wahren und zugleich ihnen die frohe GewiBheit zu 
verschaffen, daB ihre Sprachkenntnis und Sprachkraft 
mit seiner Durcharbeitung niciit unerhebiich ge- 
waciisen sel. 

Naturlich durfte ich nicht Padagog und Dicliter 
zugleich sein wolien. Es ist selbstverstandlich, daB 
ich den Text im wesentliciien dem sprachgewaltigen 
englischen Dichter entiehnen muBte. Aber die Arbeit 
desjenigen Padagogen, der aus einem Buche wie 
dem gesciiichtlichen Romane Bulwers fiir die deutsche 
Sciiuljugend etwas Einheitiiclies undplastisctiWirken- 
des iierauszusciialen bemuht war, darf nicht unter- 
schatzt werden. Sie gelingt nur in seitenen Fallen. 
Und wie eine Neuschopfung muB sie wirken, wenn 
sie vollig will gelungen sein. 

Ich habe das Manuskript bisher zwischen meines 
HeimesWanden wohl verwahrt. Denn der EntschluB, 
es drucken zu lassen, war nicht leicht zu fassen. 
Man zogert naturgemaB, an dem allgemeinen Wettlauf 
sich zu beteiligen, indem man mit Carlyle sagt: 
„The company is too mixed." So bedurfte es eines 
besonderen Anlasses, um mich zu dem Versuch 
zubestimmen, diewirklich gute und wiirdige Lekture, 
an der trotz aller beklagenswerten Massenproduktion 
kein OberfluB vorhanden ist, zu vermehren. 

Das zum Jiingling heranwachsende Kind hat 
Bediirfnis nach etwas Heldenhaftem, nach den herben 
mannlichen Tugenden, wie sie immer der englischen 
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Kultur eigen gewesen sind, wie sie denn auch in 
dem vorliegenden Biichlein Fleisch geworden sind. 
Ein Junge, der von modernen verweiciilichenden 
Einfliissen nocii niclit zu sehr angekrankelt ist, mu6 
die kraftige Luft, die durch diese Blatter weiit, als 
ein gesundes Lebenselement empfinden. Er wird 
nicht als blasierter Zuschauer vor der Szene dieses 
Dramas sitzen; er muB sich vielmehr mit seinem 
Helden identifizieren, selbst mithandeln, mitleiden 
iind so die echte Katharsis an sich erfahren. 

Wer aber so mitschaut, mithandelt und mit- 
leidet, wer so jedes durch die Mittel der fremden 
Sprache dargestellte Bild mit dem Auge des Geistes, 
mit der Gemiitskraft des Herzens sieht und empfindet, 
der lernt die fremde Sprache, n u r der lernt sie 
verhaltnismaBig leicht. Und in diesem Sinne der 
Jugend hervorragend behilflich zu sein vermogen, 
ist eine der wertvollsten Gaben des Jugendbildners. 
Und damit hatte ich denn auch wohl angedeut-et, 
wie dieses Buch, wie iiberhaupt jede wiirdige Lekture 
zu benutzen sei, damit die groBtmoglichen Vorteile 
herausspringen. 

Fur das einleitende Kapitel gedachte ich zuerst 
alteren Quellen zu folgen. Da erhielt ich Kenntnis 
von dem groBen Unternehmen des Oxforder Professors 
Charles Oman, der bei Methuen & Co. sieben starke 
Bande englischer Geschichte herausgegeben hat. Nach 
dem Studium des ersten, vom Herausgeber selbst 
bearbeiteten Bandes: „England before the Norman 
Conquest" fuhlte ich mich verpflichtet, die Ereignisse 
„in dem Lichte der neuen Information" darzustellen, 
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die Oman mit seinem sehr empfehlenswerten Unter- 
nehmen in die Offentlichkeit tragen will. Der Herr 
Verfasser hat mir im Einverstandnis mit dem Ver- 
lag freundlichst eine entsprechende Benutzung seines 
Textes gestattet, wofur ich auch an dieser Stelle 
verbindlichst danke. 

Hagen, im September 1912. 

W. Ricken. 



Introductory Chapter. 



Britain before Caesar. 

In the old days, before Christ was born, tlie stormy 
sea roared round the British Isles, just as it roars now; 
the foaming waves dashed against their cliffs, and 
the bleak winds blew over their forests. 

Pytheas of Massilia, who made his great voyage 
about the year 325 before Christ, givesius the first 
definite literary picture of Britain.- He was a pro- 
fessional "explorer, mathematician and astronomer, 
employed by the government of Massilia or by 
Massiliot merchants to head an expedition into the 
Atlantic waters, in order to see whether anything 
could be done in the way of developing trade in 
that direction, where only the Phoenicians of Carthage 
had yet ventured to advance. 

Pytheas sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and up the coast of Spain. He then felt his way 
all along the Bay of Biscay to Corbilo, a great port 
at the mouth of the Loire, where in this age the 
British tin was wont to come ashore, in order to be 
taken overland all over Gaul and as far as Marseilles. 

1 
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He next rounded the north-west cape of Gaul, and in 
one day's sail reached Belerium, the Cornish Land's 
End, where he found the people comparatively civilised 
and ready to trade for tin. He then pushed right 
along the south coast of Britain to Cantium, or Kent, 
where he noticed that corn was produced in abund- 
ance, but that owing to the damp and gloomy 
climate it could not be thrashed on open floors, as 
in the Mediterranean lands, but had to be dealt with 
in covered barns. Wheat was common in the south 
of the land, but the more northern tribes had to be 
content with oats, which suited better their still more 
inclement climate. The national drink was a sort of 
beer, or rather mead, prepared from grain fermented 
with honey. 

After visiting Kent, Pytheas went into the North 
Sea, in search of the sources of the amber trade: 
for amber was much esteemed by the Greeks, who 
had, however, been compelled to depend for it on 
overland trade from the Baltic through Central 
Europe. He did not round Denmark, or get to the 
real amber-coast of Pomerania and Prussia, but he 
reached the district east of the Helder, where tide- 
washed amber is thrown ashore. Apparently he 
returned round the north of Britain, where he gives 
curious notes about Thule, which he calls a great 
island under the Arctic Circle and near the Frozen 
Ocean, six days' voyage from the northernmost of 
the British Isles. In the last point that he visited 
himself, the Shetlands probably, the shortest mid- 
summer night was only four or five hours long, but 
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farther off, in Thule, there was no night at midsummer, 
and no day at midwinter. There seems no reason to 
think that Pytheas visited Thule himself; he had to 
rely on reports from Britons. 

Finally Pytheas went back to the Channel, appar- 
ently without having seen Ireland. He concluded 
his voyage by going overland from Gaul to Mar- 
seilles. 

The best proof of the mercantile habits of the 
Celts of Southern Britain is that they adopted a 
coinage at least one hundred and fifty years before 
the Christian era. Their earliest coins are of gold — 
silver, bronze, and tin were not coined till much later. 
They seem to be imitations of the well-known money 
of the Macedonian kings (Philip, Alexander, etc.), 
and these models came to them by the course of the 
Rhine and Danube. 

As might have been expected from a people 
advanced enough to adopt a coinage, the Celts of 
Britain had attained to a considerable degree of cul- 
ture and civilisation, and their bronze, iron, and 
gold work was very artistic. 

Yet primitive barbarism lingered; the practice of 
tattooing was almost universally prevalent in Britain, 
as Caesar had occasion to remark; it survived among 
the remoter tribes of the island for centuries after 
the first Roman invasion, and so caused the Romans 
to call them the "Picti", in contradistinction to the 
conquered Britons, who had dropped the custom 
when they were taken into the pale of the general 
civilisation of the Roman world. 
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The Celts were polytheists of the usual Aryan 
type, with a pantheon which seems to have differed 
much between tribe and tribe. All the knowledge 
that we possess of the British gods, is woefully lacking 
in precision. It is more important, perhaps, to know 
of their curious and well-organised priesthood than 
of themselves. 

Among the Celts, says Caesar, "there are only 
two classes which are held in consideration and 
honour, the Knights and the Druids. The latter are 
concerned with all things divine, manage the public 
and private sacrifices, and interpret sacred omens 
and religious scruples. Great throngs of young men 
come to them to be trained, and they are held in 
much awe by their pupils. For they make decisions 
on almost all disputes, both private and public, and 
if a crime is committed, or if a lawsuit arises concern- 
ing heritages or disputed boundaries, it is they who 
give the judgment. They name the compensation or 
fix the penalty; and if any private person, or even 
any community, will not accept their award, they 
interdict them from taking part in the sacrifices. 
This is the heaviest punishment they can impose. 
Persons thus placed under interdict are held impious 
and accursed, men quit their company and avoid 
meeting them or speaking to them, lest they may 
come to harm from the contagion of the wicked; nor 
can the excommunicated plead in any lawsuit, or 
share in any public office. 

"All the Druids are under one arch-priest, who 
has the highest authority among them. When he dies 
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the man of most dignity among the rest succeeds 
him: if several seem of equal worthiness the dispute 
is settled either by the votes of the whole Druidical 
body, or (not infrequently) by force of arms. 

"The Druids are free of military duties, and pay 
no taxes, having immunity from all service both in 
war and elsewhere. Attracted by these privileges, 
many young men come of their own accord to be 
trained by them, and many are sent by their parents 
and relatives. They are said to learn by heart en&rm- 
ous quantities of sacred poetry: some spend as 
much as twenty years in this training. None of their 
lore is permitted to be put down in writing, though 
in other matters public and private the Gauls are 
accustomed to use the Greek script. This prohibition 
seems to have two causes — first that the Druids do 
not wish their knowledge to be published to the 
common herd, and second that they imagine that 
those who trust to writing pay less attention to me- 
mory — as indeed may commonly be seen — so that, 
when they have got a thing committed to paper, 
they neglect the practice of learning by heart, and 
allow their memories to grow slack. 

"The chief doctrine of the Druids is that the soul 
does not perish, but at death passes from one body 
to another, and this belief they consider a great 
incentive to courage, since the fear of annihilation 
may be put aside. They hold many discussions con- 
cerning the stars and their movements, about the size 
of the world and the universe, about nature, and 
about the power and attributes of the immortal gods." 



From other authorities than Caesar we learn 
that the Druids reverenced the mistletoe growing 
upon the oak, and that, when it was found, the 
chief Druid would sacrifice a white bull below the 
tree, before he ascended to cut the mistletoe with 
a golden sickle. 

Britain and the Romans. 

Fifty-five years before Christ, Julius Caesar, the 
great general of the Romans, who had just conquered 
Gaul, resolved to sail over to Britain with eighty 
vessels and twelve thousand men. He expected to 
conquer it easily: but it was not such easy work as 
he supposed, for the bold Britons fought most bravely. 
So he was very glad to accept their proposals of 
peace, and go away. 

But, in the spring of the next year, be came back; 
this time with eight hundred vessels and thirty 
thousand men. The British tribes chose, as their 
general-in-chief, a Briton, whom the Romans in their 
Latin language called Cassivellaunus, but whose 
British name is supposed to have, been Caswallon. 
A brave general he was, and well he and his soldiers 
fought the Roman army. However, brave Cassivel- 
launus had the worst of it, on the whole, though he 
and his men fought like lions. As the other British 
chiefs were jealous of him, and were always quarrelling 
with him, and with one another, he proposed peace. 
Julius Caesar was glad to grant peace easily, and to 
go away again with all his remaining ships and men. 
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His invasions, though fraught with important 
results for the future, had little importance for the 
present. He had shown the way to Britain, but had 
not left it open. 

Nevertheless, Caesar did not leave the island as 
he had found it. When in 49 B. C. be crossed the 
Rubicon to engage in his great civil war with Pompey 
and the Optimates, he left Gaul behind him tamed, 
and organised into the shape of a Roman province. 
Belgica, like the rest of Gaul, had become an orderly 
Roman province, engaged in assimilating with a 
marvellous rapidity Roman customs and Roman 
civilisation. The close touch between Gaul and Britain 
that had always prevailed did not cease for a moment, 
but Gaul having been transformed, Britain, began to 
come under new influences. The traders who came 
over to the island were in the new generation Gallo- 
Romans, and probably to a considerable extent 
Romans born, for no one was more daring than the 
Italian merchant in "pushing ahead the flag". Similar- 
ly the British trader who crossed to the Continent 
found himself no longer among kinsmen living under 
conditions similar to his own, but was forced to notice 
the manifold activities of the Romanised cities that 
were springing up all over Gaul. 

During the period between Caesar's departure and 
the commencement of the Christian era the British 
states were growing together into larger units, by reason 
of the conquest of the smaller by the more powerful 
tribes. Thus Cunobelinus, Shakespeare's Cymbeline, 
probably a grandson of Caesar's enemy Cassivellaunus, 



ultimately became king of all South-Eastern Britain. 
In Roman authorities he is sometimes called simply 
rex Brittonum, as if he were supreme in the whole 
island. His reign was very long, it extended at least 
from 5 A. D. to 40 A. D. It was clearly a time when 
wealth and civilisation were growing fast, as was but 
natural when the suzerainty of a single prince had 
put an end to the petty states and the constant 
tribal wars that went before. The wealth of Cym- 
beline is sufficiently vouched for by the enormous- 
number of his gold coins that have been discovered. 
His silver and copper coins are beautifully struck. 
On a few his own portrait appears — a head evidently 
imitated from that of Augustus, with the Latin in- 
scription Cunobelinus Rex. 

The relations of Cymbeline with Augustus and 
Tiberius were evidently quite friendly. That he was 
doing wisely for himself in keeping on good terms 
with the great empire across the Channel was obvious. 
That he was doing ill for his successors in allowing 
the Romans free access to Britain, and permitting 
them to spy out all the resources of the island, was 
less visible at the time. But nevertheless it is evident 
that the Roman conquest, when it at last came, in the 
next generation, was rendered easy by the fact that the 
geography of Britain was now well known, and that its 
political factions were well understood, so that the in- 
vaders knew perfectly well who would be their friends 
and who their enemies. There must also have been a 
nucleus of Roman subjects, Italians as well as Gauls, 
settled in every important town of South Britain. 
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In 43 the Roijan Emperor Claudius sent a skilful 
general with a mighty force, to subdue the island, 
and shortly afterwards arrived himself. They finished 
the conquest of the plain-land of Southern Britain. 
Another general came; some of the British chiefs of 
tribes submitted, but others resolved to fight to the 
death. Of these brave men, the bravest was Cara- 
tacus, one of Cymbeline's sons, who gave battle to 
the Romans, with his army, among the mountains 
of North Wales. But the strong Roman swords 
and armour were too much for the weaker British 
weapons in close conflict. The Britons lost the day (50). 
The wife and daughter of the brave Caratacus were 
taken prisoners; his brothers delivered themselves 
up; he himself was betrayed into the hands of the 
Romans; and they carried him, and all his family, 
in triumph to Rome. 

But a great man will be great in misfortune, great 
in prison, great in chains. His noble air and dignified 
endurance of distress, so touched Claudius and 
the Roman people who thronged the streets to see 
him, that he and his family were restored to 
freedom. 

Still the Britons would not yield. They rose 
again and again, sometimes with all their might and 
rage. While the general Suetonius was in North 
Wales and in the isle of Mona (Anglesey), a great 
revolt broke out in all Eastern Britain. The widowed 
queen Boudicca was not only the trumpet of sedition 
but the general of the confederate army. For she 
rode in her chariot at the head of the warriors, put 
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herself in the forefront of the ba^le, and was vic- 
torious wherever she advanced. 

A rapid rush across the island brought Suetonius 
to London, whose first definite appearance in British 
history dates from this year (60), though we know 
from its name that it must have been an old Celtic 
trade centre long before the Romans came to Britain. 
At first the general did not succeed; but when he had 
been joined by all his troops, he attacked Boudicca 
and defeated her. An incredible number of Britons 
are said to have fallen. Boudicca escaped for the 
moment, but took poison when she saw that the 
rebellion was doomed to failure. 

Before 71 the Romans had only conquered the 
south of Britain. The land north of the Humber 
and the Dee was not yet annexed. 

Agricola, the father-in-law of the historian Tacitus, 
was governor of Britain from 78 to 86. He subdued 
the tribes of Wales, reorganised the administration 
of the province, did his best to attract the Britons 
towards town life and the comforts of civilisation, 
conquered the north as far as the line of Solway and 
Tyne, threatened Ireland, and invaded Caledonia. 
His fleet undertook a daring voyage round the 
northern end of Britain and returned by the Irish Sea 
and the Channel. 

The greater part of the northern conquests were 
lost again. But all Southern Britain was being 
rapidly and steadily Romanised. War had withdrawn 
from the land south of Humber and Mersey, and the 
road-system and the commerce that followed it were 
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penetrating all the province. The towns were growing 
in size, wealth and splendour; most of all must London 
have been growing in importance, though it never 
attained either colonial or municipal rank. 

Hadrian reduced the north to obedience in 120. 
The great work which he left behind him' as the 




Fig. 1. 



memorial of his reign, was the first (turf) wall between 
Tyne and Solway. 

Under Antoninus Pius, about 140, the frontier 
was carried forward to the line of Forth and Clyde, 
where another solid wall of turf was built, with a 
deep ditch dug in front of it. 
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But almost all traces of Roman occupation be- 
yond the line of Tyne and Solway cease about the 
year 181. 

The emperor Severus came in person to Britain, 
when the Southern Picts invaded the region of 
Hadrian's Wall. In the spring of 209 he commenced 
his advance, and made two long campaigns. He 
never seems to have left the field, save to take up 
his winter quarters at York. Despite of all difficulties 
of weather ^nd of territory, he forced his way to the 
Northern Ocean "until he drew near. to- the extreme 
end of the Isle of Britain". He returned to York in 
the autumn of 210, and there he died in February, 21 1. 
He probably had replaced Hadrian's earthen wall by 
a solid rampart of stone, which still remains as the 
chief wonder of Northern England. 

The third century was a prosperous period for 
Roman Britain. The disasters of the empire in this 
period had come from invaders who arrived by land, 
and since Britain was protected against its only land 
neighbours, the Caledonians, by Severus's Wall, it 
escaped the misfortune of other Roman provinces. 

But at the very end of the century traces of danger 
from the side of the sea at last appear, and against 
such a danger the island had not yet been secured. 
About the time of the accession of Diocletian, the 
coast-Hnes of Northern Gaul and Eastern Britain 
were beginning to be infected by Prankish and 
Saxon pirates. 

During the early years of the fourth century the 
island was more frequently the residence of an 
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emperor than had ever been the case before. Both 
Constantius and his son Constantine the Great were 
resident in Britain for long periods. It was during 
a stay in Britain in 306 that the former emperor 
contracted his last fatal illness, and it was at Eboracum 
that he expired a short time after. In the same town 
his son Constantine was proclaimed his successor. 

During the Constantinian epoch the British pro- 
vinces were most prosperous. The Christian religion, 
which in the third century had an appreciable number 
of converts in Britain, pushed northward and west- 
ward with greater power. The British Church was 
well organised, though poor. A British monk was the 
celebrated Pelagius who taught that "original sin" 
was a vain invention. At the same time it is almost 
certain that the Christian Church of Britain had not 
yet succeeded in converting the heathen of the rural 
parts of the province. 

About the middle of the fourth century we hear 
of the Picts and Scots ravaging the lands about 
Hadrian's Wall and causing a panic throughout 
the island. The Scots were Britons of Ireland who 
had passed over into West Britain and had settled 
there. Now they commenced, with the older inhabit- 
ants of Northern Britain, that series of raids which 
was to last for about a century. 

In 364 the island was harassed by the joint assaults 
of Picts, Scots, Saxons, and others. Theodosius, the 
father of Theodosius the Great, defeated them, 
and reorganised the province. But the attacl<s were 
repeated over and over again. At last, in the time of 
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Honorius (410), when the Roman power all over the 
world was fast declining, and when Rome wanted 
all her soldiers at home, Britain ceased to form part 
of the Roman empire. 

Britain and the Teutonic invaders. 

From the landing of Julius Caesar down to the 
year 410 the history of Britain can be traced with a 
fair amount of continuity. But for more than a hundred 
and fifty years after the obscure revolution that 
followed the Edict of Honorius which bade the British 
communities defend themselves, there is a sheer break 
in the sequence of the narrative. We know what 
was the state of the island in 410, and we know what 
was its condition in the end of the sixth century. 
But of the stages of the transformation, by which 
the Roman provincial Britain of Honorius became 
the Anglo-Saxon Britain of Aethelbert and Aethel- 
frith, we have little certain knowledge. 

Somewhere in the middle of the century, the 
Pictish invasions, checked for a moment in 429, grew 
again so dangerous that the Britons hired Saxon or 
Jutish mercenaries against them. That Teutonic mer- 
cenaries, when they had accomplished the task for 
which they had been hired, often turned against the 
land that fed them, is a well-known phenomenon of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, ail over the Roman 
world. The Saxons swept with fire and sword all 
over Eastern Britain, and even as far as the Western 
Sea, during the course of a comparatively few years. 
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They sacked all the great cities. They massacred, 
drove out, or enslaved the whole population, and 
firmly established themselves all down the length of 
the shore from Northumberland as far as Southampton 
Water. There came an end, somewhere about the 
middle of the fifth century, to all the Romano-British 
states, municipal or monarchical, along the eastern 
side of Britain. 

The wave of invasion swept in one generation up 
to the central watershed of England, and was there 
checked by the rally of the Britons. The devastated 
eastern half remained with the invaders; the western 
half had crystallised into a number of native States, 
which maintained their independence, but had lost 
in the time of chaos nearly all traces of the Roman 
culture, which had never bitten deep on the western 
side of the island. 

Along with the Jutes, Saxons and Angles it can 
hardly be doubted that fragments of other tribes of 
the coastland of the North Sea (the Frisians, for 
instance) reached Britain. It is probable that Franks 
also may have been among the settlers, to profit 
by the weakness of the Britons, after the removal of 
the Roman fleet from the Channel. 

That the settlements of the Teutonic invaders deve- 
loped into many small states, and not one powerful 
kingdom like that of the Franks in Gaul or the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, is easily to be explained. The 
settlers were of at least three separate races, and 
each racial element was composed, not of a king 
migrating at the head of the whole body of his sub- 
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jects, like Alaric or Theodoric, but of many war- 
bands and many chiefs. 

The kingdoms which were certainly in existence 
about the year 550 seem to have been the following : 

(1) Kent, a colony of the Jutes. 

(2) Sussex, the land of the South Saxons. 

(3) Essex, or the kingdom of the East Saxons. 

(4) Wessex, the realm of the West Saxons. 

(5) North of the settlements of the East Saxons 
and the West Saxons we find the Angles 
established, all along the east coast of Britain, 
before the year 550. East Anglia was a State 
composed of two sections, the North-folk and 
the Southfolk. 

(6) North and west of the East Angles lay three or 
more kingdoms inhabited by men of the same 
race ■ — those of the Lindiswaras, the Middle 
Angles, and the Mercians. The settlement of 
the former, in the lands between the Wash and 
the Humber, around the old Roman city of 
Lindum — which gave the district its modern 
name of Lindsey — must have belonged to a 
date as early as that of East Anglia or Essex. 
But the same may not necessarily have been 
the case with the inland kingdoms of the Mer- 
cians and Middle Angles. 

The Anglian kingdoms of Northumbria (Ber- 
nicia and Deira) were probably founded a little later. 
Although the Angles had long been established on 
the coast line from Lothian to Spurn Head, there must 
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have been a full century between this first establish- 
ment of Anglian settlements on the coast between 




Fig. 2. 



Forth and Humber and the establishment of the 
kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira. Aethelfrith was the 
first powerful bearer of the double crown of 
Northumbria. 

2 
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About the saoie time King Aetlielbert of Kent 
"liad extended his dominions as far as the great river 
Humber, by which the southern Angles are divided 
from the northern". That is to say that he was un- 
disputedly suzerain over all the Teutonic states of 
Britain, save the united realm of Bernicia and Deira, 
now held by Aethelfrith. His name was so great that, 
first of all the insular sovereigns, he had been granted 
the hand of a daughter of the famous Merovingian 
house — Bertha, the child of Charibert, King of Paris 
— and this although he was a heathen. 

In the spring of 597 there landed in Kent the 
mission of some forty persons headed by the priest 
Augustine, which Pope Gregory the Great had sent 
forth from Rome. 

English heathenism does not seem to have had 
any firm hold on its votaries. Apparently it had lost 
vitality on being transplanted from its original con- 
tinental birthplace. Religions which are bound up 
with local ceremonies and institutions, such as those 
which Tacitus describes as being common to the 
Angles and their neighbours, are indeed wont to grow 
weak when they are divorced from their old connection. 
A very few generations had sufficed to destroy the 
faith of all the other Teutonic races, which had taken 
part in the great migrations of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. If the invaders of Britain adhered longer 
to the faith of Woden and his fellows than did other 
kindred races, it was because their conditions differed 
from those of the Frank or the Goth. They had well- 
nigh exterminated the earher Christian inhabitants in. 
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the East of the island instead of receiving the whole 
provincial community to surrender and homage. 
Their religion, like their language and their customs, 
had survived in a way that was unknown on the 
continent. 

It appears probable that the English had been 
impressed by the fact that their powerful neighbours 
across the Channel, the Franks, had long ago aban- 
doned their native heathenism. This was the only 
race with whom they had much to do in the way 
of friendship and commerce, and it seems clear that 
the insular kings looked up to the Merovingian 
royal house, and that Aethelbert had been con- 
sidered fortunate to win the hand of one of its 
daughters. 

That any predisposition which the English may 
have felt towards Christianity came from their con- 
nection with the Franks, and not from intercourse 
with the Britons, is certain. The English had from 
the first spared a certain number of the conquered 
Britons, who became the base of the servile class 
among them. However they were but a remnant, 
and exercised no influence on their masters; it is 
not even clear that they preserved their Christianity 
after a generation or two. The unconquered (Christian) 
Britons of the West and North made no effort to 
convert their adversaries, a refusal not very unnatural 
in itself, which is perpetually used as a source of 
reproach to them by Bede and other English writers. 
Even 180 years after the first incursion they were 
still as bitter as ever against the incomers. 

2* 
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There was evidently no resisting power in Kentisii 
paganism: the missionaries were not only unopposed, 
but welcomed everywhere. On Whitsunday 597, 
less than three months after Augustine's landing. 
King Aethelbert was baptised, and after him great 
numbers of his subjects great and small. Augustine 
became archbishop of Canterbury, and, following 
the Pope's order, he organised the Roman Church 
of England in opposition to the bishops of the old 
British (and Irish) Church. 

Sebert of Essex, King Aethelbert's nephew and 
vassal, built on a muddy marshy place near London, 
where there had been a temple to Apollo, a church 
dedicated to Saint Peter, which is now Westminster 
Abbey; and, in London itself, on the foundation of a 
temple to Diana, he built another little church, which 
is risen up, since that old time, to be Saint Paul's. 

Kent never again enjoyed the predominance to 
which Aethelbert had raised it. 

In 627, King Edwin of Northumbria was baptised, 
and his vassal kings joined him in casting away 
heathenism. The six years after his conversion seem 
to have abounded in offensive wars. He "received 
under his dominion all the borders of Britain that 
were provinces of the English or of the Britons — 
a thing which no king had ever done before" (Bede). 
We may connect with this general expansion of his 
kingdom the building, or rebuilding, of his great 
castle on the rock, far to the north in iVlidlothian, 
the Edwinsburgh which was to be the nucleus of the 
future capital of Scotland. 
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To Edwin's last years, 630—33, we may refer 
the picture of the prosperity of Britain which Bede 
records. "There was such perfect peace that, as was 
said in the proverb, a woman with her new-born 
babe might walk through the island, from sea to sea, 
without receiving any harm. Moreover, the King 
took such good care for the good of his people, that 
at every fountain by the highway he set up stakes, 
with brass cups chained to them, for the convenience 
of travellers. And no man would touch them save 
for their proper use, either for the dread that they 
had of Edwin or for the affection that they bore him." 

For thirteen years after his victory over Oswald 
of Northumbria (642 — 55), the heathen King Penda 
of Mercia seems to have enjoyed as great a pre-eminence 
over all the other kingdoms as Aethelbert or Edwin 
had ever possessed. His power extended into every 
corner of England. But his political supremacy by 
no means put an end to the rapid spread of Christi- 
anity during the middle years of the seventh 
century. He himself was so far from being a per- 
secutor that he made no objection when his son was 
baptised, under the persuasion of his Bernician bride. 
He was wont to say that he despised not Christians, 
but bad Christians, and, though he rejected the 
new faith himself, did not count all his adherents as 
his necessary enemies. 

The rarest sign of the firm establishment of the 
Church was that it had become possible to fill its 
higher ranks with well-trained and learned native 
priests. 
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At the synod of Whitby, in 664, ended the chance 
that Teutonic Britain might be permanently divided 
into two Churches, the one in communion with Rome, 
the other with the Celtic peoples of the West. King 
Oswy of Northumbria, who had been converted and 
baptised at lona by Scottish preachers or members 
of the old British Church, nevertheless declared at 
Whitby that he should conform to the Roman usage, 
and place himself in communication with the Church 
of Rome. The Roman organisation proved invaluable 
to England as a unifying influence. It was in Church 
Synods that the representatives of the English 
kingdoms first learnt to take peaceful counsel to- 
gether; a common obedience to the primate taught 
them in due time the reasonableness of a common 
obedience to a single high-king. 

And now we have come to the first epoch of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, to that period of poetical production 
in which Northumbria, the flourishing kingdom of 
Aethelfrith, Edwin and Oswy, took the lead. The 
new faith had subdued the Angles with rapidity. 
The monasteries of the order of St. Benedict (Whitby, 
Jarrow, etc.) were the centres of Christian teaching. 

Caedmon's Bible Paraphrase is the most popular 
of the early Anglo-Saxon poems of the Christian 
period. 

Caedmon was originally a cowherd near Whitby. 
Bede, the Venerable, also a Northumbrian, who 
wrote, at Jarrow, about 730, his excellent History 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, tells us the story of 
Caedmon's inspiration. It was the custom in those 
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days for each to sing in turn, as the harp was passed 
round the hall at supper. This Caedmon could never 
do; and when he saw his turn coming, he used to 
slip out of the room, blushing for his want of skill 
and eager to hide his shame. One night, having left 
the hall, he lay down to sleep in the stable; and as 
he slept, he dreamed that a stranger came to him, 
and said, "Caedmon, sing me some song." And he 
answered, "I cannot sing; for this cause I left the feast 
and came hither." Then said the other, "However, 
you shall sing." "What shall I sing?" he replied. 
"Sing the Creation," answered the other; upon 
which words of sweet music began to flow from the 
lips that had been sealed so long. Thenceforward 
this monk of Whitby spent his life in the composition 
of religious poetry. He died about 680. 

Bede died in 735, and the poet Cynewulf, the great- 
est of the northern singers, wrote during the latter 
part of the eighth century. About this time Northum- 
bria had decayed, and the great King Offa of Mercia 
<757 — 96) was regarded as monarch of the whole 
English nation. 

In 793, when Aethelred the First reigned in 
Northumbria, occurred the first great Viking raid that 
penetrated to England. It was wholly unexpected, 
since the struggle between Charlemagne and the 
Danes, which seems to have precipitated the outbreak 
of this pest, had apparently roused little interest 
in Britain. An attack from the side of the sea by a 
foreign enemy was a thing which never had been seen, 
since the first of the Angles settled in Bernicia and 
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Deira. Hence the terror aroused was dreadful, when 
it was reported that a squadron of pirate vessels 
from the Pagan North had descended upon the island 
sanctuary of Lindisfarne, sacked the church, plun- 
dered its treasures of gold and silver, slain some of 
the brethren with the sword, drowned others, and 
carried off a remnant as slaves. 

About the same time occurred the first appearance 
of the Scandinavian raiders in the southern part of 
England, when three ships of the Northmen came 
ashore near Weymouth and slew the King's reeve 
of Dorsetshire. 

But after these isolated incursions there is a gap 
of thirty years and more, before the raids of the 
Scandinavians began to come fast and furious, and 
forced the English to turn at last from their civil 
wars in order to face such a danger as they had never 
known before. Meanwhile the pirates had been 
pressing heavily on Ireland, and had even been seen 
in Wales. 

Those thirty years are a period of high import- 
ance, since in them the Mercian supremacy reached 
its end, and the royal house of Wessex came to the 
front. Probably the ascendency of Wessex might 
have been no more permanent than that of Mercia, 
if the second and greater series of Danish invasions 
had not recommenced, and struck down one after 
another all the other English kingdoms. The fact 
that Egbert of Wessex (802—839) and not some 
Mercian or Northumbrian king was the leading figure 
in England at the moment when the stress of the 
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great raids commenced, had no small part in deter- 
mining the future history of the island. The circum- 
stance that the far greater personality of King Aelfred 
appeared, at the later period when the attack of the 
Vikings reached its culminating point, finally settled the 
matter, and gave the house of Wessex its great future. 

In 829 Egbert, after having conquered Kent, 
annexed Mercia and forced the king of Northumbria 
to offer him obedience and allegiance. 

Shortly after the ravages of the Danes began 
once more. From 834 onward their incursions came 
almost without a break, and affected all the king- 
doms of England alike. 

The phenomena of the Scandinavian invasion of 
Britain in the ninth century bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Saxon invasion in the fifth. The me- 
thods and the aims of the two bodies of invaders were 
similar, because the composition of their hosts and 
their social organisation were much the same. The 
condition of Sweden, Denmark and Norway about 
the year 800 must have been singularly like that of 
the lands round the North Sea in 500. The pirates of 
the later age, indeed, were actually occupying some 
of the territory that had been owned by their pre- 
decessors. For the Danes had moved south and west, 
had spread over much of the land that had been 
deserted by the Angles, and had conquered and ab- 
sorbed the Jutes of the Cimbric Peninsula. 

In 851, in the reign of Egbert's son, Aethelwulf, 
England was for the first time assailed by the main 
army of the Vikings, and no longer molested by mere 
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raiding squadrons. In tiie following short reigns of 
Aethelbald, Aethelbert, and Aethelred, sons of Aethel- 
wulf, they came back, over and over again, burning 
and plundering, and laying England waste. 

In 865 the greatest of all the invasions had 
begun — one which was to be followed by no retire- 
ment or evacuation of the land, but was to con- 
tinue without a break till 872, and was to leave half 
England in Danish hands. In 866 Northumbria was 
dashed to pieces; the Danes remained in permanent 
possession of York and some years after divided up 
the whole kingdom among themselves. In 870 they 
rode across Mercia into East Anglia, which was reduced 
under their power. Essex probably shared its fate in 
this winter, since everything north of the Thames and 
east of London seems to be in their hands for the 
future. In the next spring the army moved on to 
attack Wessex, but it was defeated by King Aethelred 
and his brother Aelfred. Still the final results of the 
campaign were most disappointing, Aethelred died in 
the same year, and Aelfred became King in his stead. 

After having lost a battle, Aelfred was driven 
to sully the glory of his new crown by buying peace 
from the enemy, after the same fashion that was only 
too well known already to other Prankish and English 
kings. The "Great Army" consented to return from 
Wessex on receiving a subsidy; it had suffered very 
heavily, and was willing to turn for a moment to other 
realms where the resistance was less fierce. Thus 
Aelfred won a breathing space (872 — 75) to reorganise 
the exhausted kingdom. 
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He started a national navy, the modest beginning 
of tlie force tliat he was to develop in later years. 




Fig. 3. 

This was a mighty step in advance: no other 
Christian king had yet found the right way of 
dealing with the Vikings. At the same time he 
began the reorganisation of the land force of the 
realm. 
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Meanwhile the Danes plundered and conquered 
the lands north of the Thames, and settled there. 
But in 876 half of the "Great Army" took in hand 
once again the invasion of Wessex. Aelfred collected 
the whole force of Wessex, in such strength that 
the enemy did not dare to give him battle. The Danes 
offered to depart on receiving a subsidy of the usual 
sort, and settled in the region of the counties of Derby 
and Nottingham. Yet a very large body still clung 
together in Gloucestershire under King Guthrum, 
preferring the life of plunder and battle to a quiet 
establishment on the land. They leagued with the 
pirates of the Irish Sea, for a renewed attack on 
Wessex. This treacherous invasion was made at 
midwinter, in the second week of January, 878, 
an unheard of time for the commencement of a war. 
There was complete panic in Wessex. Large districts 
offered tribute and homage to Guthrum: many men 
of note fled over-seas to the Franks, without thinking 
of resistance. It seemed as if the defence of the realm 
had completely broken down, despite of all King 
Aelfred's care, and the blood and treasure that had 
been spent in the preceding years. But the worst of 
the panic only lasted for a few weeks: the elements 
of resistance soon began to draw together. 

The tide had begun to turn before Easter. The 
first great success of the English was due to the 
nobles of Devonshire, who slew the crews of about 
thirty ships of the Irish pirates. Their victory freed 
the West. A month later Aelfred challenged the 
main body of the Danes to battle. The fighting lasted 
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for many hours, but at last the heathen broke in com- 
plete rout. Aelfred smote the fugitives with a great 
slaughter. In their camp (at Chippenham) the Danes 
still held out for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth, 
having exhausted all their food, asked for terms of 
surrender. Alfred was merciful; he required that 
the army should depart from Wessex, and he stipul- 
ated that Guthrum and his chief men should be 
baptised, and swear to accept Christianity from his 
hands. Three weeks later Guthrum and twenty- 
nine other leaders were baptised. The Dane took 
possession of East Anglia and Essex, where he and 
his host settled down. There they kept the peace 
honestly. 

From Guthrum's defeat onward the borders of 
Wessex continued to grow, and Aelfred at the time 
of his death had become suzerain over the larger 
part of the regions that had done his ancestor Egbert 
homage seventy years before. He had already com- 
menced that reconquest of Central and Northern 
England which his descendants (Edward, Aethelstan 
and Edgar) were to complete. 

During the years of peace Aelfred continued to 
reorganise the fighting force of Wessex, military 
and naval. He worked out his new ideas in naval 
architecture, and built the ships that were "nigh 
twice as long as those of others, some with sixty 
oars and some with more, and they were both swifter 
and steadier and also higher than others, shaped 
neither like the Frisian nor the Danish vessel, but 
so as seemed to him that they would be most efficient". 
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The King fortified important towns. The system 
by which his burhs were maintained was not unhke 
that which Henry the First employed in Germany 
a generation later — probably the latter borrowed 
the idea from England. To each stronghold, whether 
an old city like Winchester (the capital of Wessex) 
or Rochester, newly fortified, or a modern fortress 
created for strategical reasons, there was allotted 
a district consisting of a certain number of hides of 
land around it. All the thegns dwelling on these 
hides were responsible for its defence: apparently 
they were bound to keep up a house within it, and 
either to reside there in person or to place a com- 
petent fighting man therein as a substitute. 

When, at the end of the year 892, the Danes came 
over again, in the old plundering and burning way, 
among them the fierce Hasting, the most famous 
of all the Viking leaders of this age, whose name had 
been the terror of the Western Franks for thirty 
years, and whose ravages had extended even to the 
Mediterranean, King Aelfred was able to drive them 
away after a war of three years. 

Aelfred had a great juristic reputation in his own 
day. "He would make sagacious inquiries concerning 
all the litigation that took place in his realm outside 
his presence, to see whether decisions were just or 
unjust. And if he detected any unjust dealing of 
the judges, he would interrogate them in a mild 
fashion, either personally interviewing them, or send- 
ing some trusted minister, concerning the reasons 
why they had given such bad decisions." Where- 
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upon some got dismissed from their offices, but the 
majority set themselves to study the law. 

Aelfred revived learning in England when it was 
almost absolutely extinct. The generation of Alcuin, 
when men of culture were still bred in the island, 
had long been dead when Aelfred came to the throne. 
The moment that he had the power and leisure, 
he set to work to collect about him the few scholars 
who were yet to be found in England. He added to 
them a few foreigners. From this little band of men 
of letters Aelfred gradually developed once more a 
body of learned clergy. Hard as the task was, the 
King succeeded in carrying it through. But he was 
not contented with having a learned clergy, it was 
his object to build up a learned laity also. He founded 
his great school, to which he allured the children of 
almost the whole of his thegnhood and many of less 
noble birth also. Aethelweard, Aelfred's younger son, 
was brought up in this school and became a good 
scholar. Thus the King's exertions gave England for 
many years an educated governing class, in which 
laymen as well as clergy were included. 

Aelfred's writings and translations, being in English 
and not in Latin, make him the father of English 
prose. As Whitby is the cradle of English poetry, 
so is Winchester of English prose. At Winchester the 
King took the English tongue and made it the tongue, 
in which history, philosophy, law, and religion spoke 
to the English people. He made himself a master of 
a literary English style, and he did this that he 
might teach his people. He translated the popular 
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manuals of the time into English. He gave his nation 
moral philosophy in Boethius's Consolation of Philo- 
sophy; a universal history, with geographical chapters 
of his own, in his translation of Orosius ; an ecclesiastical 
history of England in Bede's History; and a religious 
handbook, with a preface of his own, in the Pastoral 
Pule of Pope Gregory. He induced a bishop to 
translate into English the Dialogues of Gregory, a book 
which had a far-reaching influence on mediaeval 
literature and theology. We do not quite know 
whether he worked himself at the English or Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, but at least it was in his reign 
that this famous chronicle, extending from about 
755 to 1154, and written by different authors at 
different times, rose out of meagre lists into a full 
narrative of events. To him, then, the English look 
back as the fountain of English prose literature. 

The age of song-loving Aelfred is, moreover, a time 
of collections of the poetry of the past. Nearly all 
the Old English poetry, as we have it, is in the West 
Saxon Dialect. It is very likely that the poems in 
the Exeter Book (among which are such exquisite 
pieces as the Wanderer and the Seafarer) were brought 
together in Aelfred's tim«. 

We know a good deal of Aelfred's intercourse with 
his scholars, but very little of his dealings with his 
artificers, who were very numerous, and worked in 
all manner of crafts — no doubt smiths, builders, 
illuminators, carvers and jewellers are included. 
Architecture was specially dear to him. He constructed 
in wonderful style royal halls and chambers of stone 
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and wood. It is curious to see tiiat among his retain- 
ers we find his huntsmen and hawkers mentioned, 
to whom he gave much instruction, being skilled 
above all other men of his time in field sports. Nor 
did his ingenuity disdain such small inventions as 
the candle-clocks to which his biographer devotes 
a whole paragraph — waxen tapers of a fixed length 
and weight, protected by lanterns of horn, of which 
six would exactly measure out a day of twenty-four 
hours. Truly this was a many-sided man. 

After the glorious days of Edward (900—924), 
Aethelstan (924—940) and Edgar (957—975) evil 
days came upon England. Fresh Danes from Den- 
mark and Norway came to plunder and conquer the 
island. In some places resistance was made, but 
King Aethelred the Redeless (978—1016) did nothing 
to help the people who resisted. His only idea was 
to give the Danes under Sweyn plenty of money to 
go away. They went away, but of course they came 
back again and asked for more money to go away 
again. At last the invaders, elated by their earlier 
successes, took in hand the conquest of the whole 
realm (1013—16). In 1013 Aethelred first sent off 
his wife Emma and then his younger sons, Edward 
and Aelfred, to be taken care of by his brother-in- 
law Richard of Normandy. He himself followed at 
mid-winter, sailing out of Thames and then down 
io the Isle of Wight, from where he ran across to 
Rouen. Sweyn was now acknowledged by the whole 
realm. Soon after, he died suddenly at Gainsborough 
on Trent. Aethelred returned to England, but died 

3 
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in 1016. His son Edmund continued to fight with 
Sweyn'sson Cnut, and this so fiercely, that the Danish 
king agreed to share England with the EngUsh 
Iting. Not long afterwards (November 1016) Edmund 
(Ironside) died, and Cnut won the whole country. 

Cnut made no attempt to rule England by Danes 
alone, but from the first gave the highest offices to 
Englishmen. He was far more interested in the 
affairs of England than in those of his other realm. 
He preferred the comparatively rich and cultured 
England to his native Danish moors. 

Cnut was not merely the reorganiser of England, he 
was the builder up of a great, if ephemeral; northern 
empire, of which England was the centre. Since 1028 
he was King of Denmark, England and Norway. Even 
Iceland and the Earldom of Orkney formed part of 
Cnut's empire. So did, as it appears, the Viking-State 
in the Hebrides and Man, and almost certainly also 
the Scandinavian settlements in Ireland. 

Cnut died in 1035, in the eighteenth year of his reign 
as King of All England. He was bitterly regretted 
by his English subjects, to whom he had honestly- 
fulfilled the pledge that he would give them good and 
strong governance under the laws of their ancestors. 

But Cnut's sons, Harold and Harthacnut, who 
came after him, were not like their father. When 
Harthacnut died in 1042, Englishmen and Danes^ 
agreed to elect his half-brother Edward, the last 
surviving son of Aethelred the Redeless. 

Edward was at this time thirty-seven years old. 
He had spent his time in Normandy. The Normans^ 
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clerks and laymen alike, were far dearer to him than 
any Englishmen. He was himself half-Norman by 
blood and wholly Norman by education. Hence 
came the eagerness with which, so far as was in 
his power, he promoted Norman clerks to English 
bishoprics, and gave land and office to Norman 
laymen. 

In the first years affairs seem to have gone fairly 
well in England. The King was in the hands of the 
three great Earls, Godwin of Wessex, Leofric of 
Mercia, and Siward of Northumbria. Godwin had 
the pre-eminence over his colleagues; in 1045 he in- 
duced the King to marry his daughter Ealdgyth. 
From that time the great Earl had, of course, even 
more enemies than before; at last, open strife broke 
out. Godwin was driven into exile in 1051. 

In the end of the year the Chronicle informs us 
that Edward received a visit from his cousin William 
the Bastard, Duke of Normandy; This visit had 
all-important issues depending on it, for it was on 
this occasion, according to William's story, that his 
cousin promised to make him heir to the crown of 
England. It is needless to point out that Edward 
had no power to do such thing. 

In the spring of 1052, Earl Godwin and his son 
Harold appeared in England with a fleet, and got 
back their earldoms. 

Earl Godwin survived his return to power but 
a few months: perhaps the fatigues and emotions of 
the last two years had been too much for an old man. 
He died in April 1053. 
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Harold Godwinson, now about thirty-one years 
of age, was already an administrator and soldier 
of proved capacity; he was ambitious, no doubt, but 
just, merciful, courteous, and untiring in work. 
For the next thirteen years he was practically prime 
minister to his brother-in-law the King, yet con- 
trived for the greater part of the time to exercise 
his power without coming into friction with the 
elder earls Leofric and Siward, who had been his 
father's enemies. It is characteristic of his moderation 
that, in taking over his father's earldom of Wessex, 
he surrendered East Anglia to Leofric's son Aelfgar, 
instead of passing it on to one of his own numerous 
younger brothers. 

Harold, who had the Danish blood-royal in his 
veins, since his motfer Gytha was the great-niece 
of Sweyn, and the cousin of Cnut, had begun to 
speculate on his chances of obtaining the crown. 
There was a comparatively recent example, before 
the eyes of all Western Europe, of the substitution 
of a new royal house for an ancient legitimate line. 
When Hugh Capet, the strongest of the earls of 
France, seized the crown of Charlemagne, he ac- 
complished a usurpation which had a more than 
local significance. Hugh's grandson was now reigning 
peaceably at Paris, and the old royal line had never 
reasserted itself. What had happened to the house 
of Charles Martel might happen to the house of Egbert. 



The Great Drama of One thousand 
and sixty-six.') 

1. 

It was on the eve of the 5th of January — the 
eve of the day announced to King Edward as that 
of his deliverance from earth. 

Without the walls of the palace, through the whole 
city of London, the excitement was indescribable. 
But a few days before (Christmas 1065), the 
new-built Abbey^) had been solemnly consecrated; 
with the completion of that holy edifice, Edward's 
life itself seemed done. Like the Kings of Egypt, 
he had built his tomb. 



1) In the course of that great and terrible year, 1066, 
England had three Kings, we might almost say four; and in 
the course of that year it was that England had to receive 
a foreign King. And the foreign King, before long, divided 
all the great honours and offices, and the greater part of the 
lands of England, among his foreign followers. No year, be- 
fore or after, since the English came into Britain, was so full 
of great events as this. 

2) The church of the Abbey of Westminster has since 
been rebuilt, so that there is nothing of Edward's work left 
except the bases of a few pillars. But in the other buildings 
of the monastery, outside the church, there is a great deal 
of Edward's work still to be seen. 
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Within tiie palace, if possible, still greater was 
the agitation. Lobbies, halls, corridors, stairs, ante- 
rooms, were filled with churchmen and thegns^). 
The news of Duke William's designs had spread far 
and near; and awful was the doubt, whether the ab- 
horred Norman should receive his sole sanction to so 
arrogant a claim from the parting assent of Edward^). 

At the farthest end of the King's long and lofty 
chamber was the bed of death. 

At the foot stood Harold the great Earl; on one 
side knelt Edith, his sister, the King's lady; at the 
other Aired, the Archbishop of York^); while Stigand, 



^) The King's followers were called his Thegnas or Thanes, 
that is servants, but, as it was thought an honour to serve 
the King, Thegn became a title of honour (Degen ["der tapfere 
Degen"], Ritter, Edler, Graf). 

") Edward had been brought up as a Frenchman. From 
1013 to 1041 he had been living in the Norman court. His feel- 
ings and thoughts were French and not English; he was 
very fond of young William, the son and successor of his 
cousin, Duke Robert of Normandy. William always said 
that Edward had promised him the crown of England. 
Besides, the Norman writers assert that Harold (about 1064 
when he seems to have been in Normandy) had sworn to be 
Duke William's man, and to receive him as King when King 
Edward died, and meanwhile to give him up the castle of 
Dover, to marry one of Duke William's daughters, and 
to give a sister of his own to marry one of Duke William's 
lords. All the lands, dignities and possessions Harold was 
holding at that time, he was to retain; and if his brother 
Tostig could not keep Northumbria, this vast principality 
was to pass to Harold. 

') since 1060. 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury^), stood near — the 
holy rood in his hand — and the abbot of the new 
monastery of Westminster by Stigand's side; and 
ail the greatest thegns^), including Morcar and 
Edwin, the Earls of Northumbria and of Mercia, 
Gurth and Leofwine, Harold's brothers, all the more 
illustrious prelates and abbots, stood also on the 
dais^). 

In the lower end of the hall, the King's phy- 
sician was warming a cordial over the brazier, and 
some of the subordinate officers of the household 
were standing in the niches of the deep set windows; 
and they — not great enough for other emotions 
but those of human love for their kindly lord — 
they wept. 

The King, who had already undergone the last" 
holy offices of the Church, was lying quite quiet, 
his eyes half closed, breathing low but regularly. 
He had been speechless the two preceding days; 
on this he had uttered a few words, which showed 
returning consciousness. His hand, reclined on the 
coverlid, was clasped in his wife's who was praying 



1) since 1052. 

2) Cnut had, in 1017, divided England into four great 
Earldoms: Northumbria, Mercia, East-Angiia, and Wessex. 
Northumbria and JVlercia, at the time of King Edward's death, 
made up the possessions of the House of Leofric, whereas 
Wessex and East - Anglia, together with Leofwine's earldom 
<Kent and Essex, with London), constituted the possessions 
of the House of Godwin. The four Earls were sub-kings, who 
acltnowledged a supreme head in the King of the English. 

") dais = raised floor at the upper end of the hall. 
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fervently. Something in the touch of her hand, or 
the sound of her murmur, stirred the King from the 
growing lethargy, and his eyes opening, fixed on the 
kneeling lady. 

"He is alive now to us — speak" — whispered 
more than one thegn, one abbot, to Aired and to 
Stigand. And Stigand, as the harder and more 
worldly man of the two, moved up, and bending 
over the pillow, between Aired aijd the King, said — 

"0 royal son, about to win the crown to which 
that of earth is but an idiot's wreath of withered 
leaves, not yet may thy soul forsake us. Whom 
doest thou commend to us as shepherd to thy be- 
reaven flock? whom shall we admonish to tread in 
those traces thy footsteps leave below?" 

The King made a slight gesture of impatience; 
and the Queen, forgetful of all but her womanly 
sorrow, raised her eye and finger in reproof that 
the dying was thus disturbed. But the thegns pressed 
on each other, and a murmur rose, which murmured 
the name of Harold. 

"Bethink thee, my son," said Aired, in a tender 
voice, tremulous with emotion; "the young Athel- 
ingi) is too much an infant yet for these anxious 
times." 

Edward signed his head in assent. 



1) the Atheling (= Adelung, Prinz) Edgar, the grandson 
of King Edmund Ironside. He was very young, and in no 
way fit to reign. Besides, he was hardly an Englishman, having 
been born in Hungary, whence he had returned in 1057. 
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"Then," said the Norman bishop of Londoni), 
who till that moment had stood in the rear, almost 
forgotten amongst the crowd of Saxon prelates, but 
who himself had been all eyes and ears — "Then," 
said Bishop William, advancing, "if thine own royal 
line so fail, who so near to thy love, who so worthy 
to succeed, as William thy cousin^), the Count of 
the Normans?" 

Dark was the scowl on the brow of every thegn, 
and a muttered "No, no: never the Norman!" was 
heard distinctly. Harold's face flushed. But no 
other sign did he give of his interest in the question. 

The King lay for some moments silent, but 
evidently striving to recollect his thoughts. Mean- 
while the two archprelates bent over him — Stigand 
eagerly. Aired fondly. 

Then raising himself on one arm, while with the 
other he pointed to Harold at the foot of the bed, 
the King said, — 

"Your hearts, I see, are with Harold the Earl: 
so be it." 



1) In 1049, King Edward had given the Bichoprick of 
London to a Norman monlc named Robert. In 1050, he made 
Robert Archbishop of Canterbury. Robert set the King 
against Godwin. Godwin and his sons were driven out of 
the land (1051) and the King gave the Bishoprick of London 
to a Norman chaplain of his named William. William made 
a really good Bishop. So, when Godwin was restored in 1052, 
Robert the Frenchman ran away ( — Stigand got his see — ), 
but Bishop William was allowed to come back to his Bishoprick. 
2) William was the son of Edward's cousin. 
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At these words he fell back on his pillow; a 
loud shriek burst from his wife's lips; all crowded 
around; he lay as the dead. 

At the cry, and the indescribable movement of 
the throng, the physician came quick from the lower 
part of the hall. He made his way abruptly to the 
bedside, and said chidingly, "Air, give him air." 
The throng parted, the leach moistened the King's 
pale hps with the cordial, but no breath seemed 
to come forth, no pulse seemed to beat; and while 
the two prelates knelt before the human body and 
the blessed rood, the rest descended the dais, and 
hastened to depart. Harold only remained; but 
he had passed from the foot to the head of the bed. 

The crowd had gained the centre of the hall, 
when a sound that startled them as if it had come 
from the grave, chained every footstep — the sound 
of the King's voice, loud, terribly distinct, and full, 
as with the vigour of youth restored. All turned 
their eyes, appalled; all stood spell-bound. 

There sat the King upright on his bed, his 
face seen above the kneeling prelates, and his eyes 
bright and shining down the hall. 

"Yea," he said, deliberately, "yea, as this shall 
be a real vision or a false illusion, grant me. Almighty 
One, the power of speech to tell it." 

He paused a moment, and thus resumed: — 

"It was on the banks of the frozen Seine, this 
day thirty- and -one winters ago, that two holy 
monks, to whom the gift of prophecy was vouchsafed, 
told me of direful woes that should fall on England; 
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For God," said they, "after thy death, has de- 
livered England into the hand of the enemy, and 
fiends shall wander over the land." 

A shudder passed through the assembly, and 
each man shrunk from the King's eye, which seemed 
to each man to dwell on himself. Suddenly that 
eye altered in its cold beam; suddenly the voice 
changed its deliberate accent; the grey hairs seemed 
to bristle erect, the whole face to work with horror; 
the arms stretched forth, distorted fragments from 
the older Testament rushed from his lips: "Sangue- 
lac! Sanguelac! — the Lake of Blood, "i) shrieked 
forth the dying King, "the Lord has bent his bow 
— the Lord has bared his sword. He comes down 
as a warrior to war, and his wrath is in the steel 
and the flame. He bows the mountains and comes 
down, and darkness is under his feet!" 2) 

As if revived but for these tremendous denun- 
ciations, while the last words left his lips, the King 
fell a corpse in the arms of Harold. 



The time of the year customary for the National 
Assembly; the recent consecration of Westminster, 
for which Edward had convened all his chief spiri- 
tual lords, the anxiety felt for the infirm state of 
the King, and the interest as to the impending suc- 



1) These words remind us of the battle-field of Senlac 
("or Sanglac, or some such name" — see page 83). 

2) Compare Psalm 18, 10. 
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cession — all concurred to permit the instantaneous 
meeting of a Witan^) worthy, from rank and num- 
bers, to meet the emergency of the time, and pro- 
ceed to the most momentous election ever yet known 
in England. Harold's marriage with Aldyth,^) which 
had taken place but a few weeks before, had united 
all parties with his own; not a claim counter to the 
great Earl's was advanced; the choice was unani- 
mous. The obsequies of Edward were followed on 
the same day by the coronation of Harold. 

It was in the body of the mighty Abbey Church 
that the crowd of the Saxon freemen assembled to 
honour the monarch of their choice. Aired and 
Stigand, the two great prelates of the realm, had 
conducted Harold to the church, and up the aisle 
of the altar, followed by the chiefs of the Witan in 
their long robes; and the clergy with their abbots 
and bishops sang the anthems — "Fermetur inanus 
tua", and "Gloria Patri". 

And now the music ceased; Harold prostrated 
himself before the altar, and the sacred melody 
burst forth with the great hymn "Te Deum". 

As it ceased, prelate and thegn raised their 
chief from the floor, and in imitation of the old 
custom of Teuton and Northman — when the lord 
of their armaments was borne on shoulder and 



1) The Witan or Witenagemot was the assembly or meet- 
ing of the Wise Men of the Kingdom. They constituted the 
Council or Parliament of the land. When a King died, they 
had to choose his successor. 

2) or Ealdgyth. 
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shield — Harold mounted a platform, and rose in 
full view of the crowd. 

"Thus," said the Archprelate, "we choose Harold 
son of Godwin for lord and for king." And the 
thegns drew round, and placed hand on Harold's 
knee, and cried aloud, "We choose thee, Harold, 
for lord and for king." And row by row, line by 
line, all the multitude shouted forth, "We choose 
thee, Harold, for lord and king." So there he 
stood with his calm brow, facing all, Monarch of 
England, and Basileus^) of Britain. 

Then the King descended the platform and 
stood again by the altar, while clear through the 
hushed assembly rang the words of his triple pro- 
mise to his people: 

"Peace to his Church and the Christian flock. 

"Interdict of rapacity and injustice. 

"Equity and mercy in his judgments, as God 
the gracious and just show mercy to him." 

And deep from the hearts of thousands' came 
the low "Amen". 

Then, after a short prayer, which each prelate 
repeated, the crowd saw afar the glitter of the crown 
held over the head of the King. The voice of the 
consecrator was heard, low till it came to the words 



') Basileus: the Greek word for King (or "Emperor"). 
The title of Basileus was retained by the English Kings as 
late as the time of John (1200), who styled himself "Totius 
Insulae Britannicae Basileus". There were besides the King 
of England other "Kings" (sub-kings, earls) in the British Isles, 
but the Basileus of Britain pretended to be their liege lord. 
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"So potently and royally may he rule, against all 
visible and unvisible foes, that the royal throne of 
the Angles and Saxons may not desert his sceptre." 
As the prayer ceased, came the symbolical rite 
of anointment. Then pealed the sonorous organ,^) 
and solemn along the aisles rose the anthem that 
closed with the chorus, which the voice of the mul- 
titude swelled, "May the King live for ever!" Then 
the crown that had gleamed in the trembling hand 
of the prelate, rested firm in its splendour on the 
front of the King. And the sceptre of rule, and 
the rod of justice, "to soothe the pious and terrify 
the bad", were placed in the royal hands. And the 
prayer and the blessings were renewed, — till the 
close, "Bless, Lord, the courage of this Prince, and 
prosper the works of his hand. With his horn, as 
the horn of the rhinoceros, may he blow the waters 
to the extremities of the earth; and may He who 
has ascended to the skies be his aid for ever!" 

3. 

Tostig was one of Harold's brothers. Some 
months ago he had still been Earl of Northumbria; 
but the Northumbrians, having revolted as one man, 
from the tyrannous cruelty of their ruler, had se- 
lected Morcar in the place of Tostig. The Witan 
had ratified the new election of the Northumbrians 
and thus deprived the son of Godwin of the earldom 

1) The organ was introduced into English churches in the 
9th century. 
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he had abused. Harold had abstained from active 
interference; he could not be so unjust as to urge 
to the utmost his party influence on the side of 
oppression and injustice solely for the sake of his 
brother. So Tostig had left England, and taken 
ship for Flanders^). 

One day he sat in the halls of Bruges, and with 
him sat Judith, his haughty wife, a sister of Matilda, 
the Norman duchess. The Earl and his Countess were 
playing at chess, and the Countess had put her lord's 
game into mortal disorder, when Tostig swept his 
hand over the board, and the pieces rolled on the floor. 

"That is one way to prevent defeat", said Ju- 
dith, with a half smile and half frown. 

"It is the way of the bold and the wise, wife 
mine," answered Tostig, rising. "Peace to these 
trifles! I cannot keep my mind to the mock fight; 
it flies to the real. Our last news sours the taste 
of the wine, and steals the sleep from my couch. 
It says that Edward cannot live through the winter, 
and that there can be no King save Harold my 
brother." 

"And will thy brother as King give to thee 
again thy domain as Earl?" 

"He must!" answered Tostig, "and he will. For 
Harold has the heart of a Saxon, to which the sons 
of one father are dear." 



1) About that time everbody who was banished from 
England used to go to Baldwin the Fifth of Flanders; but 
Tostig had a special reason for going to him, as Baldwin was 
his wife's brother. 
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Scarce had these words fallen from Tostig's lips, 
when the chief of his Danish body-guard^) came in, 
and announced the arrival of a bode from England. 

"His news? his news?" cried the Earl, "with 
his own lips let him speak his news." 

The man withdrew but to usher in the messenger, 
an Anglo-Dane. 

"The weight on thy brow shows the load on 
thy heart," cried Tostig. "Speak, and be brief." 

"Edward is dead." 

"Ha! and who reigns?" 

"Thy brother is chosen and crowned." 

The face of the Earl grew red and pale in a 
breath, and successive emotions of envy and old ri- 
valship, humbled pride and fierce discontent, passed 
across his turbulent heart. But these died away as 
the predominant thought of self-interest, and some- 
thing too of haughty exultation, that he stood a King's 
brother in the halls of his exile, came to chase away 
the more hostile and menacing feelings. Then Judith 
approached with joy on her brow, and said, — 

"We shall no more eat the bread of dependence. 
O my Tostig, now thy wife will have state in fair 
England little less than her sister in Rouen." 

"So it will be," said Tostig. "How now, mes- 
senger, why doest thou shake thy head?" 



1) When Cnut came to reign in England, he l<ept a body 
of soldiers about his person, called his Thingmen, or House- 
carls, who were at first Danes, though Englishmen and men 
of all nations were allowed to enlist in the force. Since that 
time kings and earls used to keep a force of this kind. 
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"Small chance for thy lady to keep state in the 
halls of the King; small hope for thyself to win 
back thy broad earldom. But a few weeks ere thy 
brother won the crown, he won also a bride in the 
house of thy spoiler and foe. Aldyth, the sister of 
Edwin and Morcar, is Lady of England; and that 
union shuts thee out from Northumbria for ever." 

At these words, as if stricken by some deadly 
and inexpressible insult, the Earl recoiled, and stood 
a moment mute with rage and amaze. His singular 
beauty became distorted into the lineaments of a 
fiend. He stamped with his foot, as he thundered 
a terrible curse. Then haughtily waving his hand 
"to the bode, in signal of dismissal, he strode to and 
fro the room in gloomy perturbation. 

Judith, like her sister Matilda^), a woman fierce 
and vindictive, continued to incite still more the 
intense resentment of her lord. Perhaps some female 
jealousies of Aldyth might contribute to increase her 
own indignation. 

But without such frivolous addition to anger, 
there was cause enough in this marriage thoroughly 
to complete the alienation between the King and 
his brother. It was impossible that one so revengeful 
as Tostig should not cherish the deepest animosity, 
not only against the people that had rejected, but 



1) Judith and Matilda were descended from Alfred the 
Great, and also from Charlemagne: for Baldwin, first Count 
of Flanders, was married to Judith, great-grand-daughter 
of Charles the Great, and Baldwin the Second, Count of 
Flanders, married one of Alfred's daughters. 

4 
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the new Earl that had succeeded him. In wedding 
the sister of this fortunate rival and despoiler, Harold 
could not, therefore, but gall him in his most sen- 
sitive sores of soul. The King, thus, formally approved 
and sanctioned his ejection, solemnly took part with 
his foe, robbed him of all legal chance of recovering 
his dominions and, in the words of the bode, "shut 
him out from Northumbria for ever". Nor was this 
even all. Grant his return to England; grant a recon- 
ciliation with Harold; still those abhorred and more 
fortunate enemies necessarily made now the most inti- 
mate part of the King's family, must be most in his 
confidence, would curb and chafe and encounter Tostig 
in every scheme for his personal agrandisement. His 
foes, in a word, were in the camp of his brother. 

While gnashing his teeth with a wrath the more 
deadly because he saw not yet his way to retribu- 
tion, Judith, pursuing the separate thread of her 
own cogitations, said — 

"And if my sister's lord, the Count of the Nor- 
mans, had, as rightly he ought to have, succeeded 
his cousin the Monk-king, then I should have a sister 
on the throne, and thou in her husband a brother 
more tender than Harold. One who supports his ba- 
rons with sword and mail, and gives the villains 
rebelling against them but the brand and the cord." 

"Ho!" cried Tostig, stopping suddenly in his 
disordered strides, "Kiss me, wife, for those words I 
Ere the sun is an hour older, I am on my road to 
Count William." 
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Brief was the sojourn of Tostig at the court of 
Rouen; speedily made the contract between the 
grasping Duke and the revengeful traitor. All that 
had once been promised to Harold, was now pledged 
to Tostig ^- if the last would assist the Norman to 
the English throne. 

At heart, however, Tostig was ill satisfied. His 
chance conversations with the principal barons, who 
seemed to look upon the conquest of England as 
the dream of a madman, showed him how doubtful 
it was that William could induce his barons to acknow- 
ledge that they were compelled to aid him beyond 
the seas; and at all events, Tostig prognosticated 
delays, that little suited his fiery impatience. He 
accepted the offer of some two or three ships, which 
William put at his disposal, under pretence to re- 
connoitre the Northumbrian coasts, and there at- 
tempt a rising in his own favour. But his discontent 
was increased by the smallness of the aid afforded 
him; for William, ever suspicious, distrusted both 
his faith and his power. Tostig, with all his vices, 
was a poor dissimulator, and his sullen spirit be- 
trayed itself when he took leave of his host. 

"Chance what may," said the fierce Saxon, "no 
stranger shall seize the English crown without my 
aid. 1 offer it first to thee. But thou must come 
to take it in time, or — " 

"Or what?" asked the Duke, gnawing his lip. 
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"Or the Father race of Roui) will be before 
thee! My horse paws without. Farewell to thee, 
Norman; sharpen thy swords, hew out thy vessels, 
and goad thy slow barons." 

Scarce had Tostig departed, ere William began 
to repent that he had so let him depart: but seeking 
counsel of Lanfranc^), that wise minister reassured him. 

"Fear no rival, son and lord," said he. "Send 
to Harold mildly, and gently remind him of oaths 
and of relics^) — of treaty and pledge. Put right on 
thy side, and then — " 

"Ah, what then?"- 

"Rome shall curse the forsworn — Rome shall 
hallow thy banner; this be no strife of force against 
force, but a war of religion; and thou shalt have 
on thy side the conscience of man, and the arm of 
the Church." 

Meanwhile Tostig embarked at Harfleur; but 
instead of sailing to the northern coasts of England, 
he made for one of the Flemish ports: and there, 
under various pretences, new manned the Norman 
vessels with Flemings, Fins, and Northmen. His 



1) = the Norwegian. 

2) Lanfranc, born about 1005 at Pavia, monk in tiie 
cloister of Bee in Normandy since 1042, Prior in 1045, Abbot 
at Caen in 1063, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1070, 
and died in 1089. 

•■') We are told that William caused Harold, when he 
swore, to put his hand on a chest; and when he had sworn, 
he showed him that this chest was full of the most venerated 
relics of the saints gathered from all the churches of Nor- 
mandy. 
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meditations had decided him not to trust to Wil- 
liam; and he now bent his course, with fair wind 
and favouring weather, to the shores of his mother's 
nephew, King Sweyn of Denmark. 

In truth, to all probable calculation, his change 
of purpose was politic. The fleets of England were 
numerous, and her seamen renowned. The Normans 
had neither experience nor fame in naval fights; 
their navy itself was scarcely formed. Thus, even 
William's landing in England was an enterprise 
arduous and dubious. Moreover, even granting the 
amplest success, would not this Norman Prince, so 
profound and ambitious, be a more troublesome lord 
to Earl Tostig than Sweyn? 

So, forgetful of the compact at Rouen, no sooner 
had the Saxon lord come in presence of the King of 
the Danes, than he urged on his kinsman the glory 
of winning again the sceptre of Cnut^). 

A brave, but a cautious and wily veteran, was 
King Sweyn; and a few days before Tostig arrived, he 
had received letters from his aunt Gytha, who had held 
all that Harold did and counselled, wise and just. 
These letters had placed the Dane on his guard, 
and shown him the true state of affairs in England. 
So King Sweyn," smiling, thus answered Tostig: — 



1) Besides England and Denmark, Cnut before his deatii 
had won all Norway and part of Sweden. In 1031 he brought 
Scotland to submission. After the death of Cnut's son Har- 
thacnut, Sweyn, the son of Cnut's sister Estrith, came to 
reign in Denmark; for, among the Teutonic nations, a sister's 
son was held to be almost as near to a man as his own children. 
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"A great man was Cnut, a small man am I: 
scarce can I keep my Danish dominion from the 
gripe of the Norwegian^), while Cnut took Norway 
without slash and blow; but great as he was, Eng- 
land cost him hard fighting to win, and sore peril 
to keep. Best for the small man to rule by the light 
of his own little sense; for luck but goes with the 
great." 

"Thine answer," said Tostig, with a bitter sneer, 
"is not what I expected. But other chiefs may be 
found less afraid of the luck of high deeds." 

"So," said the Norwegian chronicler, "not just 
the best friends, the Earl left the King", and went 
on in haste to Harold Hardrada of Norway. 

True Hero of the North, true darling of War 
and of Song, was Harold Hardrada^)! At the terrible 
battle of Stiklestad, at which his brother, St. Olave^), 
had fallen, he was but fifteen years of age, but his 
body was covered with the wounds of a veteran. 
Escaping from the field, he lay concealed in the 



1) In 1047 Sweyn had fiercely been attacked by Magnus 
King of Norway. He was driven out of his country, but Magnus 
died, and so Sweyn got his kingdom again. Magnus was suc- 
ceeded in Norway by Harold Hardrada. 

2) Hardrada = stern in counsel. 

3) Olave or Olaf, King of Norway (who had much fight- 
ing with Cnut), was a zealous Christian: he tried to make 
all his people Christians like himself, not quietly, but by force. 
So many of the Northmen would not submit, and they slew 
King Olaf in battle (at Stiklestad, 1030). For his zeal he 
was called a saint and a martyr, and he became a favourite 
saint among the Danes in England. 
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house of a peasant, remote in deep forests, till his 
wounds were healed. Thence, chanting by the way, 
<for a poet's soul burned bright in Hardrada), "That 
a day would come when his name would be great 
in the land he now left", he went into Sweden, thence 
into Russia, and after wild adventures in the East, 
joined, with the bold troop he had collected around 
liim, that famous body-guard of the Greek Emperors, 
called the Vaeringers^), and of these he became the 
chief. Jealousies between himself and the Greek 
General of the Imperial forces ended in Harold's 
retirement with his Vaeringers into the Saracen 
land of Africa. Eighty castles stormed and taken, 
vast plunder in gold and in jewels, and nobler meed 
in the song of the Scald, and the praise of the brave, 
attested the prowess of the great Scandinavian. New 
laurels, blood-stained, new treasures, sword-won, 
awaited him in Sicily; and thence, rough foretype 
of the coming crusader, he passed on to Jerusalem. 
His sword swept before him Moslem and robber. 
He bathed in Jordan, and knelt at the Holy Cross. 
Returning to Constantinople, the desire for his 
northern home seized Hardrada. There he heard 
that his nephew Magnus, the illegitimate son of; 
St. Olave, had become King of Norway, — and he 
himself aspired to a throne. So he gave up his com- 
mand under Zoe the empress; but Zoe the empress 
loved the bold chief, whose heart was set on Maria 
her niece. To detain Hardrada, a charge was brought 

1) the Vaeringers were a body of Scandinavian soldiers, 
wiiom tJie Greelc Emperors at Constantinople l<ept in ttieir pay. 
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against him, and lie was cast into prison. But wiien 
the brave are in danger, the saints send the fair to 
their help! Moved by a holy dream, a Greek lady 
lowered ropes from the roof of the tower to the 
dungeon wherein Hardrada was cast. He escaped 
from the prison, he aroused his Vaeringers, they 
flocked round their chief, he went to the house of 
his lady Maria, bore her off to the galley, put out 
into the Black Sea, reached Novgorod, (at the 
friendly court of whose King he had safely lodged 
his vast spoils), sailed home to the north: and, after 
such feats as became a sea-king of old, received half 
of Norway from Magnus, and on the death of his 
nephew the whole of that kingdom passed to his 
sway. A King so wise and so wealthy, so bold and 
so dread, had never yet been known in the north. 
And this was the King to whom came Tostig the 
Earl, with the offer of England's crown. 

It was one of the glorious nights of the north, 
and winter had already begun to melt into early 
spring, when two men sat under a kind of rustic 
porch of rough pine-logs, not very unlike those seen 
in Switzerland and the Tyrol. This porch was con- 
structed on a rock, before a private door, to the 
rear of a long, low, irregular building of wood which 
enclosed two or more court-yards, and covering an 
immense space of ground. This private door seemed 
placed for the purpose of immediate descent to the 
sea underneath, where seven war-ships were moored, 
high and tall, with prows and sterns all gorgeous 
with gilding in the light of the splendid moon. And 
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that rude timber house, which seemed but a chain 
of barbarian huts liniced into one, was a land palace 
of Hardrada of Norway; but the true halls of his 
royalty, the true seats of his empire, were the decks 
of those lofty war-ships. 

The two men were host and guest; and as if 
with the restlessness of his thoughts, the host arose 
from his seat, and passed through the porch and 
stood on the bleak rock under the light of the moon; 
and so seen, he seemed scarcely human, but some 
war-chief of the farthest time. For Harold Hardrada 
was in height above all the children of modern men. 

Harold Hardrada stood in the light of the moon, 
and gazing thoughtfully on the luminous sea. Tostig 
marked him for some moments where he sat in the 
porch, and then rose and joined him. 

"Why should my words so disturb thee, King 
of the Norsemen? All men allow that the North 
never had warrior like thee; and now, in the mid- 
day of manhood, wilt thou consent to repose on the 
mere triumph of youth?" 

"Thou must show me the chances of success," 
replied the King; "for we should be as old men before 
we engage, and as youths when we wish to perform." 

Then the traitor succinctly detailed all the weak 
points in the rule of his brother. A treasury exhausted 
by the lavish and profitless waste of Edward^); 
a land without castle or bulwark, even at the mouths 
of the rivers; a people grown inert by long peace, 

1) Edward is said to have wasted much money for the 
interest and advantage of the Church. 
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and so accustomed to own lord and king in the 
northern invaders, that a single successful battle 
might induce half the population to insist on the 
Saxons coming to terms with the foe, and yielding, 
as Ironside did to Cnut, one half of the realm. 
He enlarged on the terror of the Norsemen that still 
existed throughout England, and the affinity of the 
Northumbrians and East Anglians'-) with the race 
of Hardrada. That affinity would not prevent them 
from resisting at the first; but grant success, and it 
would reconcile them to the after sway. And, finally, 
he aroused Hardrada's emulation by the spur of the 
news-, that the Count of the Normans would seize 
the prize if he himself delayed to forestall him. 

These various representations, and the remem- 
brance of Cnut's victory, decided Hardrada; and 
when Tostig ceased, he stretched his hand towards 
his slumbering war-ships, and exclaimed: 

"Enough; you have whetted the beaks of the 
ravens, and harnessed the steeds of the sea!" 

5. 

King Harold came from York, whither he had 
gone to cement the new power of Morcar, in North- 
umbria, and personally to confirm the allegiance 
of the Anglo-Danes: — King Harold came from 
York, and in the halls of Westminster he found a 
monk who awaited with the messages of William 
the Norman. 



^) In Northumberland and East-Anglia many of the 
people were of Danish descent. 
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Bare-footed, and serge-garbed, the Norman envoy 
strode to the Saxon's chair of state. His form was 
worn with mortification and fast, and his face was 
hueless and livid, with the perpetual struggle between 
zeal and the flesh. 

"Thus says William, Count of the Normans", 
began Hugues Maigrot, the monk. 

"With grief and amaze has he heard that you, 
Harold, his sworn liege man, have, contrary to 
oath and to fealty, assumed the crown that belongs 
to himself. But, confiding in thy conscience, and 
forgiving a moment's weakness, he summons thee, 
mildly and brother-like, to fulfil thy vow. Give him 
up the stronghold of Dover; march to thy coast 
with thine armies to aid him, — thy liege lord, — 
and secure him the heritage of Edward his cousin. 
And thou shalt reign at his right-hand, his daughter 
thy bride, Northumbria thy fief, and the saints thy 
protectors." 

The King's lip was firm, though pale, as he 
answered: — 

"I cannot wed the child of thy Count: the wife 
of Harold sits behind him." And he pointed to the 
proud beauty of Aldyth, enthroned under the dra- 
pery of gold. "For the vow that 1 took, I deny it 
not. But from a vow of compulsion, menaced with 
unworthy captivity, extorted from my lips by the 
very need of the land whose freedom had been 
bound in my chains — from a vow so compelled, 
Church^) and conscience absolve me. This royalty 

1) Aired, we are told, had absolved him from his oath. 
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of England has ever rested on the wills of the people, 
declared through its chiefs in their solemn assembly. 
They alone who could bestow it, have bestowed it 
to me: — 1 have no power to resign it to another 
— and were I in my grave, the trust of the crown 
would not pass to the Norman,- but return to the 
Saxon people." 

"Is this, then, thy answer, unhappy son?" said 
the monk with a sullen and gloomy aspect. 

"Such is my answer." 

"Then, sorrowing for thee, 1 utter the words 
of William. 'With sword and with mail will he come 
to punish the perjurer: and by the aid of St. Michael, 
archangel of war, he will conquer his own.' Amen!" 

"By sea and by land, with sword and with 
mail, will we meet the invader", answered the King, 
with a flashing eye. 

The monk turned and withdrew. 

6. 

Back went Hugues Maigrot, the monk, to Wil- 
liam, and told the reply of Harold to the Duke, in 
the presence of Lanfranc. William himself heard it 
in gloomy silence, for he had as yet been wholly 
unsuccessful in stirring up his barons to an expedi- 
tion so hazardous, in a cause so doubtful; and though 
prepared for the defiance of Harold, the Duke was 
not prepared with the means to enforce his threats 
and make good his claim. 

But now Lanfranc said: "Up! Hero of Europe: 
for thy cause is won! Up! and write with thy bold 
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characters, bold as if graved with the point of the 
sword, my credentials to Rome. Let me depart 
ere the sun sets: and as 1 go, look on the sinking 
orb, and behold the sun of the Saxon that sets ever- 
more on England!" 

Then briefly, that ablest statesman of the age 
detailed to the listening Norman the outline of the 
arguments by which he intended to move the Pon- 
tifical court to the Norman side; and enlarged upon 
the vast accession throughout all Europe which the 
solemn sanction of the Church would bring to his 
strength. William's reawaking and ready intellect 
soon seized upon the importance of the object pressed 
upon him. He drew pen and parchment towards 
him, and wrote rapidly. Horses were harnessed, 
horsemen equipped in haste, and with no unfitting 
retinue Lanfranc departed on the mission, the most 
important in its consequences that ever passed from 
potentate to pontiff. 

At that time the Archdeacon of the Roman 
Church was the famous Hildebrand^). This extra- 
ordinary man, fit fellow-spirit to Lanfranc, mused 
one darling project, the success of which indeed 
founded the true temporal power of the Roman 
pontiffs. It was no less than that of converting the 
mere religious ascendancy of the Holy See into the 
actual sovereignty over the states of Christendom. 
The most immediate agents of this gigantic scheme 

1) Hildebrand, afterwards (since 1073) Pope Gregory the 
Seventh. He had been, for a long time, monk at Cluny in 
France. 
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were the Normans, who had conquered Naples by 
the arm of the adventurer Robert Guiscard, and 
under the gonfanon of St. Peter. Most of the new 
Norman countships and dukedoms thus created in 
Italy had declared themselves fiefs of the Church 
(1053); and the successor of the Apostle might well 
hope, by the aid of the Norman priest-knights, to 
extend his sovereignty over Italy, and thence dictate 
to the kings beyond the Alps. 

The aid of Hildebrand in behalf of William's 
claims was obtained at once by Lanfranc. The 
profound Archdeacon of Rome saw at a glance the 
immense power that would accrue to the Church 
by the mere act of arrogating to itself the disposi- 
tion of crowns, subjecting rival princes to abide by 
its decision, and fixing the men of its choice on the 
thrones of the North. 

William was at high feast with his barons when 
Lanfranc dismounted at his gates and entered his hall. 

"Hail to thee, King of England!" he said. "! 
bring the bull that excommunicates Harold and his 
adherents; I bring to thee the gift of the Roman 
Church, the land and royalty of England. I bring 
to thee the gonfanon hallowed by the heir of the 
Apostle, and the very ring that contains the precious 
relic of the Apostle himself! Now who will shrink from 
thy side? Publish thy ban, not in Normandy alone, 
but in every region and realm where the Church 
is honoured. This is the first war of the Cross." 

Then indeed was it seen — that might of the 
Church! Soon as were made known the sanction 
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and gifts of the Pope, all the continent stirred as 
to the blast of the trump in the Crusade, of which 
that war was the herald. From Maine and from 
Anjou, fromPoitou and from Bretagne, from France^) 
and from Flanders, from Aquitaine and Burgundy, 
flashed the spear, galloped the steed. The robber- 
chiefs from the castles now grey on the Rhine; the 
hunters and bandits from the roots of the Alps; baron 
and knight, varlet^) and vagrant*), — all came to 
the flag of the Church, — to the pillage of England. 
For side by side with the Pope's holy bull was the 
martial ban: — "Good pay and broad lands to 
everyone who will serve Count William with spear, 
and with sword, and with cross-bow." 

All on the continent of Europe regarded Eng- 
land's King as accursed — WiUiam's enterprise as 
holy; and mothers who had turned pale when their 
sons went forth to the boar-chase, sent their darlings 
to enter their names, for the weal of their souls, in the 
swollen muster-roll of William the Norman. Every port 
now in Neustria*) was busy with terrible life; in every 
wood was heard the axe felling logs for the ships; from 
every anvil flew the sparks from the hammer, as iron 
took shape into helmet and sword. 

All the armament mustered at the roadstead of 
St. Valery, at the mouth of the Somme. But the 
winds were long hostile, and the rains feU in torrents. 



1) = Isle de France. 

2) varlet = servant, footman. 

') vagrant = vagabond, wanderer (outlaw). 
*) Neustria = Northern France. 
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7. 

And now, while war thus hungered for England 
at the mouth of the Somme, the last and most re- 
nowned of the sea-kings, Harold Hardrada, entered 
his galley, the tallest and strongest of a fleet of three 
hundred sail, that peopled the seas round Solundir^), 
and sailed to England. Tostig joined him off the 
Orkney Isles^), and this great armament came in 
sight of the shores of England. They landed at 
Cleveland^), and at the dread of the terrible Norse- 
men, the coastmen fled or submitted. With booty 
and plunder they sailed on to Scarborough*), but 
there the townsfolk were brave, and the walls were 
strong. The Norsemen ascended a hill above the 
town, lit a huge pile of wood, and tossed the burn- 
ing piles down on the roofs. House after house caught 
the flame, and through the glare and the crash rushed 
the men of Hardrada. Great was the slaughter, 
and ample the plunder; and the town, awed and 
depeopled, submitted to flame and to sword. 

Then the fleet sailed up the Humber and Ouse^), 
and landed at Richall, not far from York; but Morcar, 

1) Solundir, at the Sogne Fjord. 

2) xhe Orkneys were then inhabited by Norwegian settlers. 
') Now-a-days the Cleveland iron district, near the mouth 

of the Tees. 

") Scarborough, in Yorkshire, now a famous watering- 
place, boasts of its high cliffs. 

^) The Yorkshire Ouse, rising in the northern parts of 
the Pennine Chain, makes a great bend in the opposite direc- 
tion and flows north-eastward into the Humber. 
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the Earl of Northumbria, came out with aU his 
forces, — all the stout men and tall of the great 
race of the Anglo-Dane. 

Then Hardrada advanced his flag, called the 
Land-Ravager or Landwaster, and, chanting a war- 
stave, led his men to the onslaught. 

The battle was fierce but short. The English 
troops were defeated, they fled into York, and the 
Land-Ravager was borne in triumph to the gates 
of the town. An exiled chief, however tyrannous 
and hateful, has ever some friends among the despe- 
rate and lawless; and success ever finds allies among 
the weak and the craven; — so many Northumbrians 
now came to the side of Tostig. Dissension and 
mutiny broke out amidst the garrison within, Morcar, 
unable to control the townsfolk, was driven forth with 
those still true to their country and King, and York 
agreed to open its gates to the conquering invader. 

At the news of this foe on the north side of the 
land King Harold was compelled to withdraw all the 
forces at watch in the south against the tardy in- 
vasion of William. It was the middle of September; 
eight months had elapsed since the Norman had 
launched forth his vaunting threat. Would he now 
dare to come? — Come or not, that foe was afar, 
and this was in the heart of the country! 

Now, York having thus capitulated, all the land 
round was humbled and awed; and Hardrada and 
Tostig were blithe and gay; and many days, they 
thought, must pass ere Harold the King can come 
from the soMth to the north. 

5 
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The camp of the Norsemen was at Stamford 
Bridge (river Derwent)i), and that day it was settled' 
that they should formally enter York. Their ships 
lay in the river beyond; a large portion of the arma- 
ment was with the ships. The day was warm, and 
the men of Hardrada had laid aside their heavy mail 
and were "making merry", — when suddenly between, 
them and the town rose and rolled a great cloud of 
dust. High it rose, and fast it rolled, and from the 
heart of the cloud shone the spear and the shield.. 

"What army comes yonder?" said Hardrada. 

"Surely," answered Tostig, "it comes from the 
town that we are to enter as conquerors, and can 
be but the friendly Northumbrians who have de- 
serted Morcar for me." 

Nearer and nearer came the force, and the shine 
of the arms was like the glancing of ice. 

"Advance the Land-Ravagerl" cried Harold 
Hardrada, "draw up, and to arms!" 

Then, picking out three of his briskest youths,, 
he despatched them to the force on the river with 
orders to come up quick to the aid. For already, 
through the cloud and amidst the spears, was seen 
the flag of the English King. On the previous night 
King Harold had entered York, unknown to the 
invaders — appeased the mutiny — cheered the 
townsfolks; and now came like a thunderbolt borne 
by the winds, to clear the air of England from the 
clouds' of the North. 



^) The Derwent is a tributary of tlie Ouse. 
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Both armaments drew up in haste, and Har- 
drada formed his array in the form of a circle, — 
the line long but not deep, the wings curving round 
till they met, shield to shield. Those who stood in 
the first rank set their spear shafts on the ground, 
the points level with the breast of a horseman; those 
in the second, with spears yet lower, level with the 
breast of a horse; thus forming a double palisade 
against the charge of cavalry. In the centre of this 
circle was placed the Land-Ravager, and round it 
a rampart of shields. Behind that rampart was the 
accustomed post at the onset of battle for the King 
and his body-guard. But Tostig was in front, with his 
own Northumbrian lion banner, and his chosen men, 

While this army was thus being formed, the 
English King was marshalling his force in the far 
more formidable tactics, which his military science 
had perfected from the warfare of the Danes. That 
form of battalion, invincible hitherto under his 
leadership, was in the manner of a wedge or triangle. 
So that, in attack, the men marched on the foe 
presenting the smallest possible surface to the mis- 
sives, and in defence, all three lines faced the 
assailants. King Harold cast his eye over the 
closing lines, and then, turning to Gurth, who rode 
by his side, said, — 

"Take one man from yon hostile army, and 
with what joy should we charge on the Northmen!" 

"I conceive thee," answered Gufth, mournfully, 
"and the same thought of that one man makes my 
arm feel palsied." 
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The King mused, and drew down the nasal bar 
of his helmet. 

"Thegns," said he suddenly, to the score of riders 
who grouped round him, "follow." And shaking the 
rein of his horse, King Harold rode straight to that 
part of the hostile front from which rose, above the 
spears, the Northumbrian banner of Tostig. Won- 
dering, but mute, the twenty thegns followed him. 
Before the grim array, and hard by Tostig's banner, 
the King checked his steed and cried, — 

"Is Tostig, the son of Godwin and Gytha, by 
the flag of the Northumbrian earldom?" 

With his helmet raised, and the Norwegian 
mantle flowing over his mail. Earl Tostig rode forth 
at that voice, and came up to the speaker. 

"What wouldst thou with me, daring foe?" 

The Saxon horseman paused, and his deep 
voice trembled tenderly, as he answered slowly, — 

"Thy brother. King Harold, sends to salute 
thee. Let not the sons of the same mother wage 
unnatural war in the soil of their fathers." 

"What will Harold the King give to his brother?" 
answered Tostig, "Northumbria already he has be- 
stowed on the son of his house's foe." 

The Saxon hesitated, and a rider by his side^) 
took up the word. 

"If the Northumbrians will receive thee again, 
Northumbria shalt thou have, and the King will 
bestow his late earldom of Wessex on Morcar; if 

1) Ourth. 
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the Northumbrians reject thee, thou shalt have all 
the lordships which King Harold has promised to 
Gurth." 

"This is well," answered Tostig; and he seemed 
to pause as in doubt; — when, made aware of this 
parley, King Harold Hardrada, on his coal-black 
steed, with his helm all shining with gold, rode 
from the lines, and came into hearing. 

"Ha!" said Tostig, then turning round, as the 
giant form of the Norse King threw its vast shadow 
over the ground. 

"And if I take the offer, what will Harold son 
of Godwin give to my friend and ally Hardrada of 
Norway?" 

The Saxon rider reared his head at these words, 
and gazed on the large front of Hardrada, as he 
answered, loud and distinct, — 

"Seven feet of land for a grave, or, seeing that 
he is taller than other men, as much more as his 
corpse may demand!" 

"Then go back, and tell Harold my brother to 
get ready for battle; for never shall the Scalds and 
the warriors of Norway say that Tostig lured their 
King in his cause, to betray him to his foe. Here 
did he come, and here came 1, to win as the brave 
win, or die as the brave die!" 

A rider of younger and slighter form^) than the 
rest here whispered to the Saxon King, — 

"Delay no more, or thy men's hearts will fear 
treason." 

1) Haco, Harold's nephew. 
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"The tie is rent from my heart, Haco," answered 
the King, "and the heart flies bacl< to our England." 

He waved his hand, turned his steed, and rode 
off. The eye of Hardrada followed the horseman. 

"And who," he asked calmly, "is that man who 
spoke so well?" 

"King Harold!" answered Tostig, briefly. 

"How!" cried the Norseman, reddening, "how 
was not that made known to me before? Never 
should he have gone back, — never told hereafter 
the doom of this day!" 

With all his ferocity, his envy, his grudge to 
Harold, and his treason to England, some rude 
notions of honour still lay confused in the breast 
of the Saxon; and he answered stoutly, — 

"Imprudent was Harold's coming, and great his 
danger; but he came to offer me peace and domi- 
nion. Had I betrayed him, I had not been his foe, 
but his murderer!" 

The Norse King smiled approvingly, and, turn- 
ing to his chiefs, said, drily, — 

"That man was shorter than some of us, but 
he rode firm in his stirrups." 

And then this extraordinary person, who united 
in himself all the types of an age that vanished for 
ever in his grave, and who is the more interesting, 
as in him we see the race from which the Norman 
sprang, began, in the rich full voice that pealed 
deep as an organ, to chant his impromptu war- 
song. He halted in the midst, and with great com- 
posure said, — 
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"That verse is but ill-tuned: I must try a better." 

He passed his hand over his brow, mused an 
instant, and then, with his fair face all illumined, 
he burst forth as inspired. 

This time, air, rhythm, words, all so chimed 
in with his own enthusiasm and that of his men, 
Ihat the effect was inexpressible. 

Meanwhile the Saxon phalanx came on, slow 
and firm, and in a few minutes the battle began. 
It commenced first with the charge of the English 
cavalry (never numerous), led by Leofwine and 
Haco, but the double palisade of the Norman spears 
■formed an impassable barrier. King Harold, who 
had dismounted, marched as was his wont, with 
the body of footmen. He kept his post in the hollow 
of the triangular wedge; whence he could best issue 
his orders. Avoiding the side over which Tostig 
presided, he halted his array in full centre of the 
enemy, where the Land-Ravager, streaming high 
above the inner rampart of shields, showed the pre- 
sence of the giant Hardrada. 

The air was now literally darkened with the 
flights of arrows and spears; and in a war of mis- 
sives, the Saxons were less skilled than the Norsemen. 
Still King Harold restrained the ardour of his men, 
who, sore harassed by the darts, yearned to close 
on the foe. He himself, standing on a little eminence, 
more exposed than his meanest soldier, deliberately 
eyed the sallies of the horse, and watched trie moment 
he foresaw, when, encouraged by his own suspense, 
and the feeble attacks of the cavalry, the Norsemen 
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would lift their spears from the ground, and advance 
themselves to the assault. That moment came; 
unable to withhold their own fiery zeal, the Norsemen 
broke ground and came on. 

"To your axes, and charge!" cried Harold; and 
passing at once from the centre to the front, he led 
on the array. 

The impetus of that artful phalanx was tre- 
mendous; it pierced through the ring of the Nor- 
wegians: it clove into the rampart of shields; and 
King Harold's battle-axe was the first that shivered 
that wall of steel; his step the first that strode into 
the innermost circle that guarded the Landwaster. 

Then forth, from under the shade of that great 
flag, came, himself also on foot, Harold Hardrada: 
shouting and chanting, he leapt with long strides 
into the thick of the onslaught. He had flung away 
his shield, and swaying with both hands his enormous 
sword, he hewed down man after man till space grew 
clear before him; and the English, recoiling in awe 
before an image of height and strength that seemed 
superhuman, left but one form standing firm, and 
in front, to oppose his way. 

At that moment the whole strife seemed not 
to belong to an age comparatively modern, it took 
a character of remotest eld^); and Thor and Odin^) 
seemed to have returned to the earth. Behind this 
towering and Titan warrior, their wild hair streaming 

*) = old age. 

2) The Scandinavian names for »Donar« and Woden. 
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long under their helms, came his Scaldsi), all singing 
their hymns, drunk with the madness of battle. And 
the Land-Ravager tossed and flapped as it followed, 
so that the vast raven depicted on its folds seemed 
horrid with life. And calm and alone, his eye watchful, 
his axe lifted, his foot ready for rush or for spring 
— but firm as an oak against flight — stood the 
Last of the Saxon Kings. 

Down bounded Hardrada, and down shore his 
sword; King Harold's shield was cloven in two, and 
the force of the blow brought himself to his knee. 
But, as swift as the flash of that sword, he sprang 
to his feet; and while Hardrada still bowed his head, 
not recovered from the force of his blow, the axe 
of the Saxon came so full on his helmet, that the 
giant reeled, dropped his sword, and staggered back; 
his Scalds and his Chiefs rushed around him. That 
gallant stand of King Harold saved his English from 
flight: and now, as they saw him almost lost in the 
throng, yet still cleaving his way — on, on — to 
the raven standard, they rallied with one heart, and 
shouting forth, "Out, out! Holy cross!" forced their 
way to his side, and the fight now waged hot and 
equal, hand to hand. Meanwhile Hardrada, borne 
a little apart, and relieved from his dinted helmet, 
recovered the shock of the weightiest blow that had 
ever dimmed his eye and numbed his hand. Tossing 
the helmet on the ground, his bright locks glittering 
like sunbeams, he rushed back to the mitde. Again 
helm and mail went down before him; again through 

^) Scalds = Scandinavian bards. 
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the crowd he saw the arm that had smitten him; 
again he sprang forward to finish the war with a 
blow, — when a shaft from some distant bow pierced 
the throat which the casque now left bare; a sound 
like the wail of a death-song murmured brokenly 
from his lips, which then gushed out with blood, 
and tossing up his arms wildly, he fell to the ground, 
a corpse. At that sight, a yell of such terror and 
woe, and wrath all commingled, broke from the 
Norsemen, that it hushed the very war for the moment. 

"On!" cried the Saxon King; "let our earth take its 
spoiler! On to the standard, and the day is our own!" 

"On to the standard!" cried Haco, who, his 
horse slain under him, all bloody with wounds not 
his own, now came to the King's side. Grim and 
tall rose the standard, and the streamer^) shrieked 
and flapped in the wind as if the raven had voice, 
when, right before Harold, right between him and 
the banner, stood Tostig his brother, known by the 
splendour of his mail, the gold work on his mantle 
— known by the fierce laugh, and defying voice. 

"What matters!" cried Haco; "strike, King, 
for thy crown!" 

Harold's hand griped Haco's convulsively; he 
lowered his axe, turned round, and passed shud- 
deringly away. 

Both armies now paused from the attack; for 
both were thrown into great disorder, and each 
gladly gave respite to the other, to reform its own 
shattered array. 

^) Anythingf lowing loosely from a shaft (Fahnentuch, Fahne). 
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The Norsemen were not the soldiers to yield 
because their leader was slain — rather the more 
resolute to fight, since revenge was now added to 
valour; yet, but for the daring and promptness with 
which Tostig had cut his way to the standard, the 
day had been already decided. 

During the pause, Harold summoning Gurth, 
said to him in great emotion, "For the sake of Nature, 
for the love of God, go, Gurth, — go to Tostig; 
urge him, now Hardrada is dead, urge him to peace. 
All that we can proffer with honour, proffer — quarter 
and free retreat to every Norseman. Oh, save me, 
save us, from a brother's blood!" 

Gurth lifted his helmet, and kissed the mailed 
hand that grasped his own. 

"I go", said he. And so, bareheaded, and with 
a single trumpeter, he went to the hostile lines. 

Harold awaited him in great agitation. He 
did not wait long; and even before Gurth rejoined 
him, he knew by a unanimous shout of fury, to 
which the clash of countless shields chimed in, that 
the mission had been in vain. 

Tostig had refused to hear Gurth, save in pre- 
sence of the Norwegian chiefs: and when the message 
had been delivered, they all cried: "We would rather 
fall one across the corpse of the other, than leave a 
field in which our King was slain." 

"Now, then, to duty," said Harold. 

By this time the Norwegian reinforcements had 
arrived from the ships, and this for a short time 
rendered the conflict, that immediately ensued, un- 
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certain and critical. But Harold's generalship was 
now as consummate as his valour had been daring. 
He kept his men true to their irrefragable line. Even 
if fragments splintered off, each fragment threw 
itself into the form of the resistless wedge. One Nor- 
wegian, standing on the bridge of Stamford, long 
guarded that pass; and no less than forty Saxons 
are said to have perished by his arm. To him the 
English King sent a generous pledge, not only of 
safety for the life, but honour for the valour. The 
viking^) refused to surrender, and fell at last by a 
javelin from the hand of Haco. As if in him had 
been embodied the unyielding war-god of the Norse- 
men, in that death died the last hope of the vikings. 
They fell literally where they stood; many, from 
sheer exhaustion and the weight of their mail, died 
without a blow. And in the shades of nightfall, 
Harold stood amidst the shattered rampart of shields, 
his foot on the corpse of the standard-bearer, his 
hand on the Ravager of the Land. 

"Thy brother's corpse is borne yonder", said 
Haco in the ear of the King, as wiping the blood 
from his sword, he plunged it back into the sheath. 

8. 

All within the palace of Westminster showed 
the confusion and dismay of the awful time; — all, 
at least, save the council chamber in which Harold, 
who had arrived the night before, conferred with 

') viking = Scandinavian warrior and pirate. 
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his thegns. It was evening: the courtyards and the 
halls were filled with armed men, and almost with 
every hour came rider and bode from the Sussex 
shores. In the corridors the Churchmen grouped 
and whispered, as they had whispered and grouped 
in the day of King Edward's death. Stigand passed 
among them, pale and thoughtful. The serge gowns^) 
came rustling round the Archprelate for counsel or 
courage. 

"Shall we go forth with the King's army?" 
asked a young monk, bolder than the rest, "to ani- 
mate the host, with prayer and hymn?" 

"Fool!" said the miserly prelate, "fool! if we 
do so, and the Norman conquer, what will become 
of our abbacies and convent lands? The Duke wars 
against Harold, not England. If he should slay 
Harold, the Atheling is left us yet. Let us stay here 
with him", whispered Stigand, and he swept on. 

In the council-hall debate waxed warm, — 
which was the wiser, to meet William at once in the 
battle-field, or to delay till all the forces Harold might 
expect (and which he had ordered to be levied, in 
his rapid march from York) could swell his host? 

"If we retire before the enemy," said Gurth, 
^'leaving him in a strange land, winter approaching, 
his forage will fail. He will scarce dare to march 
upon London: if he does, we shall be better prepared 
to encounter him. My voice is against resting all 
in a single battle." 

1) serge gowns = Kuttenleiite (serge: a kind of woollen 
cloth). 
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"Is that thy choice?" said Haco; and all eyes 
turned to the young son of Sweyn, as to the one 
who best knew the character of the hostile army 
and the skill of its chiefs). "We have now with us 
a force flushed with conquest over a foe hitherto 
deemed invincible. Men who have conquered the 
Norwegian will not shrink from the Norman. Victory 
depends upon ardour more than numbers. Every 
hour of delay damps the ardour. Are we sure that 
it will swell the numbers? What I dread most is 
not the sword of the Norman Duke, it is his craft. 
Rely upon it, that if we don't meet him soon, he will 
march straight to London. He will proclaim by the 
way that he does not come to seize the throne, but 
to punish Harold. The terror of his armament, 
unresisted, will spread like a panic through the land. 
Many will be decoyed by his false pretexts, many 
awed by a force that the King dare not meet. Besides, 
this land, though the links between province and 
province have never before been^ drawn so close, 
has yet demarcations that make the people selfish. 
The Northumbrians, I fear, will not stir to aid Lon- 



^) At Godwin's return to power in 1052 hostages of tlie 
loyalty and faith of his house were required and conceded. 
They were selected from his own family; and the choice fell 
on Wolnoth, his son, and Haco, the son of Sweyn. As, when 
nearly all England may be said to have repassed to the hands 
of Godwin, it would have been an idle precaution to consign 
these hostages to the Iceeping of Edward, it was settled that 
they should be placed in the Court of the Norman Duke until 
such time as the King should authorise their recall. 
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don, and Mercian) will hold aloof from our peril. 
Talk of delay as wearing out the strength of the 
foe! No, it would wear out our own. The war of 
delay suits only a land of rock and defile, or of castle 
and breastwork. Thegns and warriors, you have no 
castles but your breasts of mail. Abandon these, 
and you are lost." 

A general murmur of applause closed this speech 
of Haco, which, while wise in arguments, came home 
to that noblest reason of brave men, which urges 
prompt resistance to foul invasion. 

Up, then, rose King Harold. 

"I thank you, fellow-Englishmen, for that ap- 
plause with which you have greeted mine own 
thoughts on the lips of Haco. Shall it be said that 
your King rushed to chase his own brother from the 
soil of outraged England, yet shrunk from the sword 
of the Norman stranger? Well indeed might my 
brave subjects desert my banner if it floated idly 
over these palace walls while the armed invader 
pitched his camp in the heart of England. By delay, 
William's force, whatever it might be, cannot grow 
less; his cause grows more strong in our craven fears. 
Have we not around us now our most stalwart vete- 
rans — the flower of our armies — the most eager 
spirits — the vanquishers of Hardrada? Thou sayest, 
Gurth, that all should not be perilled on a single 
battle. True. Harold should be perilled, but where- 

1) Edwin and Morcar, the Earls of Mercia and of North- 
umbria, betrayed their brother-in-law, King Harold, and 
kept away from the battle of Senlac. 
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fore England? Grant that we win the day: the 
quicker our despatch, the greater our fame, the more 
lasting that peace at home and abroad which rests 
ever its best foundation on the sense of the power 
which wrong cannot provoke unchastised. Grant 
that we lose; a loss can be made gain by a King's 
brave death. Why should not our example rouse 
and unite all who survive us? Which the nobler 
example, the one best fitted to protect our country 
— the recreant backs of living chiefs, or the glorious 
dead with their fronts to the foe? Come what may, 
life or death, at least we will thin the Norman num- 
bers, and heap the barriers of our corpses on the 
Norman march. At least, we can show to the rest 
of England how men should defend their native 
land. And if, as I believe and pray, in every English 
breast beats a heart like Harold's, what matters 
though a King should fall? — Freedom is immortal." 
He spoke; and forth from his baldric he drew 
his sword. Every blade at that signal, leapt from 
the sheath: and in that council-hall at least, in every 
breast beat the heart of Harold. 

9. 

On the broad plain between Pevensey and Hast- 
ings, Duke William had arrayed his armaments. In 
the rear he had built a castle of wood, all the frame- 
work of which he had brought with him, and 
which was to serve as a refuge in case of retreat. 
His ships he had run into deep water, .and scuttled; 
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so that the thought of return, without victory, might 
be banished 'from his miscellaneous and multitu- 
dinous force. His outposts stretched for miles, 
keeping watch night and day against surprise. The 
ground chosen was adapted for all the manoeuvres 
of a cavalry never before paralleled in England, 
nor perhaps in the world, — almost every horseman 
a knight, almost every knight fit to be a chief. And 
on this space William reviewed his army, and there 
planned and schemed, rehearsed and reformed, all 
the stratagems the great day might call forth. 

Not now, Harold! hast thou to contend against 
the rude heroes of the Norse, with their ancestral 
strategy unimproved! The civilisation of Battle 
meets thee now! — and all the craft of the Roman 
guides the manhood of the North. — 

Mallet de Graville^), who was in command at 
one of the outposts, rode up to Duke William at 
full speed, and said in gasps, as he drew breath, — 

"King Harold and his army are advancing 
furiously. Their object is clearly to come on us 
unawares." 

"Hold!" said the Duke, lifting his hand: and 
the knights around him halted in their perfect disci- 
pline; then after a few brief but distinct orders to 
his brother Odo^), Bishop of Bayeux, and some other 



^) Mallet de Graville had visited England several times, 
and he had, in 1063, accompanied Harold in his expedition 
against the King of Wales. 

2) Odo was William's step-brother. They had the same 
mother. 

6 
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of his leading chiefs, he headed a numerous caval- 
cade of his knights, and rode fast to the outpost 
which Mallet had left, — to catch sight of the 
coming foe. 

The horsemen cleared the plain — passed through 
a wood, mournfully fading into autumnal hues — 
and, on emerging, they saw the gleam of the Saxon 
spears rising on the brows of the gentle hills beyond. 
But even the time, short as it was, that had sufficed 
to bring William in view of the enemy, had sufficed 
also, under the orders of his generals, to give to 
the wide plain of his encampment all the order of 
a host prepared. And William, having now mounted 
on a rising ground, turned from the spears on the 
hill tops, to his own fast forming lines on the plain, 
and said with a stern smile, — 

"Methinks the Saxon usurper, if he be among 
those on the height of yon hills, will vouchsafe us 
time to breathe! St. Michael gives his crown to our 
hands and his corpse to the crow, if he dare to descend." 

And so indeed, as the Duke with a soldier's eye 
foresaw from a soldier's skill, so it proved. The 
spears rested on the summits. It soon became evi- 
dent that the English general perceived that here 
there was no Hardrada to surprise; that the news 
brought to his ear had exaggerated neither the num- 
bers, nor the arms, nor the discipline of the Nor- 
mans; and that the battle was not to the bold but 
to the wary. 

"How is this broken ground of hillock and 
valley named in our chart?" asked the Duke. "It 
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is strange that we should have overlooked its strength, 
and suffered it thus to fall into the hands of the foe. 
How is it named? Can any of you remember?" 

"A Saxon peasant," said Mallet de Graville, "told 
me that the ground was called Senlac^) or Sanglac, 
or some such name, in their musicless jargon." 

"Through a lake of blood we must wade indeed!" 
said the Duke. 

10. 

The rest of that day, and the whole of the next, 
were consumed by both armaments in the completion 
of their preparations. 

Harold, seeing the utter hopelessness of all sudden 
assault, began to entrench himself on the hills behind 
deep ditches and artful palisades. 

William was willing to delay the engagement as 
long as he could; for he was not without hope that 
Harold might abandon his formidable position, and 
become the assailing party; and, moreover, he wished 
to have full time for his prelates and priests to in- 
flame to the utmost the fiery fanaticism of all enlisted 
under the gonfanon^) of the Church. 

On the other hand, every delay was of advantage to 
Harold, in giving him leisure to render his entrench- 

^) King Harold, coming from London, had pitched his 
camp on the hill which men then called Senlac, whereon now 
(s the town of Battle. The Norman army marched from 
Hastings to the hill which is called Telham, whence they 
could see the English camp on Senlac. 

^) gonfanon = Kriegsfahne. 

6* 
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ments yet more effectual, and to allow him time 
for such reinforcements as his orders had enjoined, 
or the patriotism of the country might arouse. But, 
alas! those reinforcements were scanty and insignifi- 
cant; a few stragglers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood arrived, but no aid came from London, no 
indignant country poured forth a swarming population. 
In fact, the very fame of Harold, and the good for- 
tune that had hitherto attended his arms, contributed 
to the stupid lethargy of the people. That he who 
had just subdued the terrible Norsemen, with the 
mighty Hardrada at their head, should succumb to 
those dainty "Frenchmen", as they chose to call 
the Normans, was a preposterous demand on the 
imagination. 

Nor was this all. In London, there had already 
formed a cabal in favour of the Atheling. The claims 
of birth can never be wholly set aside: even for the 
most unworthy heir some adherents will be found. 
The prudent traders thought it best not to engage 
actively on behalf of the reigning King, in his present 
combat with the Norman pretender; a large number 
of would-be statesmen thought it best for the country 
to remain for the present neutral. Grant the worst — 
grant that Harold were defeated or slain; would it 
not be wise to reserve their strength to support the 
Atheling? William might have some personal cause 
of quarrel against Harold, but he could have none 
against Edgar; he might depose the son of Godwin, 
but could he dare to depose the natural heir of 
Edward? There is reason to think that Stigand, 
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and a large party of the Saxon Churchmen, headed 
this faction. 

But the main causes for defection were not in 
adherence to one chief or to another. They were to 
be found in selfish inertngss, in stubborn conceit, 
in that timorous spirit of calculation, which the 
overregard for wealth had fostered; which made men 
averse to leave trade and farm for the perils of the 
field, and jeopardize their possessions if the foreigner 
should prevail. 

Accustomed already to kings of a foreign race, 
and having fared well under Cnut, there were 
many who said, "What matters who sits on the 
throne? the king must be equally bound by our 
laws." Then too was heard the favourite argument 
of all slothful minds: "Time enough yet! one battle 
lost is not England won." 

Add to all these causes for apathy and desertion, 
the haughty jealousies of the several populations not 
yet wholly fused into one empire. The Northumbrian 
Danes, untaught even by their recent escape from 
the Norwegian, regarded with ungrateful coldness a 
war limited at present to the southern coasts; and 
the vast territory under Mercia was, with more ex- 
cuse, equally supine; while their two young Earls, 
too new in their command to have much sway with 
their subject populations, had they been in their 
capitals, had now arrived in London; and there 
lingered, making head, doubtless, against the intrigues 
in favour of the Atheling. 
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Dull came the shades of evening, and pale through 
the rolling clouds glimmered the rising stars; when, 
all prepared, all arrayed, — Harold sat with Haco 
and Gurth, in his tent; and before them stood a man, 
half French by origin, who had just returned from 
the Norman camp. 

"So thou didst mingle with the men undiscovered?" 
said the King. 

"No, not undiscovered, my lord. I fell in with a 
knight, whose name I have since heard as that of 
Mallet de Graville, who wilily seemed to believe in 
what 1 stated, and who gave me meat and drink, 
with debonair courtesy. Then he said abruptly, 
— 'Spy from Harold, thou hast come to see the strength 
of the Norman. Thou shalt have thy will — follow 
me.' Therewith he led me, all startled I own, through 
the lines; and, King, I should deem them indeed 
countless as the sands, and resistless as the waves, 
but that, strange as it may seem to thee, I saw more 
monks than warriors." 

"How! thou jestestl" said Gurth, surprised. 

"No; for thousands by thousands, they were 
praying and kneeling; and their heads were all shaven 
with the tonsure of priests." 

"Priests are they not," cried Harold, with his 
calm smile, "but doughty warriors and dauntless 
knights." And he dismissed the spy. 

Formidable indeed was the foe whom the morrow 
was to meet. 
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11. 



On the fourteenth of October, 1066, the day of 
St. CaHxtus, the Norman force was drawn out in 
battle array. Mass had been said; Odo and the 
Bishop of Coutance^) had blessed the troops. And 
Odo had mounted his snow-white charger, and al- 
ready drawn up the cavalry against the coming of 
his brother. The army was marshalled in three great 
divisions. 

In the first division were the forces from Picardy 
and the countship of Boulogne, and the fiery Franks; 
the second comprised the main bulk of the allies 
from Bretagne and Maine, and Poitou. But both 
these divisions were intermixed with Normans, under 
their own special Norman chiefs. The third section 
embraced the flower of martial Europe, the most 
renowned of the Norman race. And over this division 
presided Duke William. Here was the main body 
of the matchless cavalry, to which, however, orders 
were given to support either of the other sections, 
as need might demand. And with this body were 
also the reserve. For it is curious to notice, that 
William's strategy resembled in much that of the last 
great Invader of Nations — relying first upon the 
effect of the charge; secondly upon a vast reserve 
brought to bear at the exact moment on the weakest 
point of the foe. 



1) Coutance: small town in the Peninsula of Cotentin, 
near the coast opposite Jersey. 



Meanwhile, no less vigilant, and in his own stra- 
tagem no less skilful, Harold had marshalled his men. 
He formed two divisions; those in front of the entrench- 
ments; those within it. At the first, the men of Kent, 
as from time immemorial, claimed the honour of the 
van under the "Pale Charger", famous banner of 
Hengist. This force was drawn up in the form of the 
Anglo-Danish wedge; the foremost lines in the tri- 
angle all in heavy mail, armed with their great axes, 
and covered by their immense shields; while the 
few horsemen — few indeed compared with the Nor- 
man cavalry — were artfully disposed where they 
could best harass and distract the formidable chi- 
valry with which they were instructed to skirmish, 
and not peril actual encounter. 

The second division comprised Harold's house- 
carles, or body-guard, — the veterans especially 
attached to his family, — the companions of his 
successful wars. In this division, too, was com- 
prised the reserve. And it was all encompassed 
by the palisades and breastworks, to which were 
but three sorties, whence the defenders might sally, 
or through which at need the vanguard might secure 
a retreat. 

Mounting a swift and light steed, intended not 
for encounter (for it was the custom of English 
kings to fight on foot, in token that where they 
fought there was no retreat), but to bear the 
rider rapidly from line to line. King Harold rode 
to the front of the vanguard; — his brothers by 
his side. 
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Deep and loud and hearty was the shout which 
greeted the King: and clear and full went his voice 
down the listening lines. 

"This day, friends and Englishmen, sons of 
our common land — this day you fight for liberty. 
Already, in his court and his camp, the Count of the 
Normans has parcelled out the lands of this kingdom; 
and fierce are the robbers who fight for the hope 
of plunder! Blut he cannot offer to his greatest 
chief boons nobler than those 1 offer to my meanest 
freeman — liberty, and right, and law, in the soil 
of his fathers! Let no man dream of retreat; every 
inch of ground that you yield is the soil of your 
native land. For me, on this field I peril all. Think 
that mine eye is upon you wherever you are. Hold 
fast to your ranks, remember, such amongst you as 
fought with me against Hardrada, — remember that 
it was not till the Norsemen lost, by rash sallies, 
their serried array, that our arms prevailed against 
them. Be warned by their fatal error, do not break 
the form of the battle; and 1 tell you on the faith 
of a soldier who never yet has left field without vic- 
tory, — that you cannot be beaten. While I speak, 
the winds swell the sails of the Norse ships, bearing 
home the corpse of Hardrada. Accomplish this day 
the last triumph of England; add to these hills a 
new mount of the conquered dead! And when, in 
far times and strange lands, scalds shall praise the 
brave men for some valiant deed wrought in some 
holy cause, they shall say, 'He was brave as those 
who fought by the side of Harold, and swept from 
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the sward of England the host of the haughty 
Norman'." 

Scarcely had the rapturous hurrahs of the Saxons 
closed on this speech, when full in sight, north-west 
of Hastings, came the first division of the Invader. 

Harold remained gazing at them, and not seeing 
the other sections in movement, said to Gurth, "If 
these are all they venture out, the day is ours." 

"Look yonder!" said the sombre Haco, and he 
pointed to the long array that now gleamed from a 
wood; and scarcely were these cohorts in view, than 
lol from a third quarter advanced the glittering 
knighthood under the Duke. All three divisions 
came on in simultaneous assault, two on either wing 
of the Saxon vanguard, the third (the Norman) 
towards the entrenchments. 

In the midst of the Duke's cohort was the sacred 
gonfanon, and in front of it and of the whole line, 
rode a strange warrior of gigantic height^). And as 
he rode, the warrior sang, — 

"Chanting loud the lusty strain 
Of Roland and of Charlemain, 
And the dead, who, deathless all, 
Fell at famous Roncesval."^) 

And the knights, no longer singing hymn and 
litany, swelled, hoarse through their helmets, the 

^) The famous Taillefer. 

^) Devant li Dus alout cantant 

De Karlemaine e de Rollant, 
E d'Olever e des Vassals 
Ki moururent en Ronchevals. 
(Wace, Roman de Rou.) 
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martial chorus. This warrior, in front of the Duke 
and the horsemen, seemed beside himself, with the 
joy of battle. As he rode, and as he chanted, he 
threw up his sword in the air like a gleeman, catching 
it nimbly as it fell, and flourishing it wildly, till, as 
if unable to restrain his fierce exhilaration, he fairly 
put spurs to his horse, and, dashing forward to the 
very front of a detachment of Saxon riders, shouted, — 

"A Taillefer! a Taillefer!" and by voice and gesture 
challenged forth some one to single combat. 

A fiery young thegn who knew the Romance 
tongue, started forth and crossed sword with the poet; 
but by what seemed rather a juggler's^) sleight of 
hand than a knight's fair fence, Taillefer, again 
throwing up and catching his sword with incredible 
rapidity, shore the unhappy Saxon from the helm 
to the chine, and riding over his corpse, shouting 
and laughing, he again renewed his challenge. A se- 
cond rode forth and shared the same fate. The rest 
of the English horsemen stared at each other aghast; 
the shouting, singing, juggling giant seemed to them 
not knight, but demon; and that single incident, 
preliminary to all other battle, in sight of the whole 
field, might have sufficed to damp the ardour of the 
English, had not Leofwine, who had been despatched 
by the King with a message to the entrenchments, 
come in front of the detachment; and his gay spirit, 
roused and stung by the insolence of the Norman, 
and the evident dismay of the Saxon riders, without 



1) juggler (O. French: joglar) = gleeman (Spielmann). 
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thought of his graver duties, he spurred his light 
half-mailed steed to the Norman giant; and, not 
even drawing his sword, but with his spear raised 
over his head, and his form covered by his shield, 
he cried in Romance tongue, "Go and chant to the 
foul fiend, croaking minstrel!" Taillefer rushed 
forward, his sword shivered on the Saxon shield, 
and in the same moment he fell a corpse under the 
hoofs of his steed, transfixed by the Saxon spear. 

12. 

The war now raged. 

The two divisions of the invading army that in- 
cluded the auxiliaries, had sought in vain to surround 
the English vanguard, and take it in the rear: that 
noble phalanx had no rear. Deepest and strongest at 
the base of the triangle, everywhere a front opposed 
the foe; shields formed a rampart against the 
dart — spears a palisade against the horse. While 
the vanguard maintained its ground, William could 
not pierce to the entrenchments, the strength of 
which, however, he was enabled to perceive. He now 
changed his tactics, joined his knighthood to the 
other sections, threw his hosts rapidly into many 
wings, and leaving broad spaces between his archers 
— who continued their fiery hail — ordered his 
heavy-armed foot to advance on all sides upon the 
wedge, and break its ranks for the awaiting charge 
of his horse. 

Harold, still in the centre of the vanguard, amidst 
the men of Kent, continued to animate them all with 
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voice and hand; and, as the Normans now closed 
in, he flung himself from his steed, and strode on foot, 
with his mighty battle-axe, to the spot where the 
rush was dreadest. 

Now came the shock — the fight hand to hand: 
spear and lance were thrown aside, axe and sword 
rose and shore. But before the close-serried lines of 
the English, with their physical strength, and veteran 
practice in their own special arm, the Norman host 
were mowed as by the scythe. In vain, in the inter- 
vals, thundered the repeated charges of the fiery 
knights; in vain, — throughout all, came the shaft 
and the bolt. 

Animated by the presence of their King fighting 
amongst them as a simple soldier, the men of Kent 
swerved not a foot from their indomitable ranks. 
The Norman infantry wavered and gave way; on, 
step by step, pressed the English. And their cry, 
"Out! out! Holy Cross!" rose high above the flagging 
sound of "Ha Rou! Ha Rou! — Notre Dame!" 

"Per la resplendar De,"^) cried William. "Our 
soldiers are but women in the garb of Normans. 
Ho, spears to the rescue! With me to the charge! 
Dieu aide! Notre Dame!" And heading his bravest 
knights, William came, as a thunderbolt, on the 
bills and shields. Harold, who scarce a minute be- 
fore had been in a remoter rank, was already at the 
brunt of that charge. At his word down knelt the fore- 
most line, leaving nought but their shields and their 



1) = Par la splendeur de Dieu. 
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spear-points against the horse. While behind them, 
the axe in both hands, bent forward the men in the 
second rank, to smite and to crush. And, from the 
core of the wedge, poured the shafts of the archers. 
Down rolled in the dust half the charge of those 
knights; and William himself felt his horse sinking 
under him. 

The Norman infantry no sooner saw their Duke 
fall on the ground, than, setting up a shout — "The 
Duke is dead!" they fairly turned round, and fled 
fast in disorder. 

The fortune of the day was now well nigh turned 
in favour of the Saxons; and the confusion of the 
Normans, as the cry of "The Duke is dead!" reached, 
and circled round, the host, would have been irre- 
coverable, had Harold possessed a cavalry fit to press 
the advantage gained, or had not William himself 
rushed into the midst of the fugitives, throwing his 
helmet back on his neck, showing his face, all animated 
with fierce valour and disdainful wrath, while he 
cried aloud — 

"I live, ye varlets! Behold the face of a chief 
who never yet forgave coward! Normans, I blush 
for you!" and striking the foremost in the retreat 
with the flat of his sword, chiding, stimulating, 
threatening, promising in a breath, he succeeded in 
staying the flight, reforming the lines, and dispelling 
the general panic. Then, as he joined his own chosen 
knights, and surveyed the field, he beheld an opening 
which the advanced position of the Saxon vanguard 
had left, and by which the knights might gain the 
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entrenchments. And he said to one of the knights: 
"Pass the word to every horseman — 'Charge! — to 
the Standard!'" 

The word passed, the steeds bounded, and the 
whole of Wiiham's knighthood, scouring the plain 
to the rear of the Saxon vanguard, made for the 
entrenchments. 

At that sight, Harold, divining the object, mounted 
his horse, and attended only by Haco, he spurred 
across the plain. 

The willow ramparts were already rent and hewed 
beneath the hoofs of horses and the clash of swords, 
and the sharp points on the frontals of the Norman 
destriers were already gleaming within the entrench- 
ments, when Harold arrived at the brunt of action. 
The tide was then turned; not one of those rash riders 
left the entrenchments they had gained; steel and 
horse alike went down beneath the ponderous battle- 
axes; and William drew off his cavalry with the 
reluctant conviction that those breastworks, so 
manned, were not to be won by horse. 

Now William sent to one of his chiefs the order 
for a mock charge on the Saxon vanguard, to be 
followed by a feigned flight; and so artfully was 
this stratagem practised, that despite all the solemn 
orders of Harold, the bold English, their blood heated 
by long contest and seeming victory, could not resist 
pursuit. They rushed forward impetuously, breaking 
the order of their hitherto indomitable phalanx. 

Pointing towards the disordered Saxons with a 
wild laugh of revengeful joy, William set spurs to 
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his horse, and followed by all his chivalry, joined 
the cavalry of Poitou and Boulogne in their swoop 
upon the scattered array. Already the Norman 
infantry had turned round, and the whole of the 
late impregnable vanguard was broken up, — divided 
corps from corps, — hemmed in; horse after horse 
charging to the rear, to the front, to the flank, to 
the right, to the left. Gurth, Leofwine and others 
hewed the way for their followers to the side of Harold 
and entered the entrenchments, close followed by 
the foe, who were again repulsed amidst the shouts 
of the English. 

At this critical juncture, Odo of Bayeux, who 
had hitherto remained in the rear, with the crowds 
of monks that accompanied the armament, rode 
into the full field, where all the hosts were reforming 
their lines. He was in complete mail, but a white 
surplice was drawn over the steel, his head was bare, 
and in his right hand he bore the crosier. A formidable 
club swung by a leathern noose from his wrist, to 
be used for self-defence: the canons forbade the 
priest to strike merely in assault. 

Behind the milk-white steed of Odo came the whole 
body of reserve, fresh and unbreathed, free from the 
terrors of their comrades, and stung into proud 
wrath at the delay of the Norman conquest. 

"How now — how now!" cried the prelate; "do 
you flag? do you falter when the sheaves are down, 
and you have but to gather up the harvest? How 
now, sons of the Church! warriors of the Cross! 
avengers of the Saints! Desert your Count, if you 
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please; but don't shrink back from a Lord mightier 
than man. Lo, I come forth, to ride side by side 
with my brother, bareheaded, the crosier in my 
hand. He who fails his liege is but a coward — he 
who fails the Church is apostate!" 

The fierce shout of the reserve closed this harangue, 
and the words of the prelate, as well as the physical 
aid he brought to back them, renewed the army. 
And now, the whole of William's mighty host, co- 
vering the field, till its lines seemed to blend with 
the grey horizon, came on serried, steadied, orderly 
— to all sides of the entrenchment. 

"On, Normans! — Earldom and land!" cries 
the Duke. 

"On, Sons of the Church! Salvation and heaven!" 
shouts the voice of Odo. 

The first breastwork down — the Saxons yielding 
inch by inch, foot by foot, are pressed, crushed 
back, into the second enclosure. The same rush, 
and swarm, and fight, and cry, and roar. — The 
second enclosure gives way. And now in the centre 
of the third — lo, before the eyes of the Normans, 
towers proudly aloft, and shines in the rays of the 
westering sun, broidered with gold, the standard of 
England's King! 

Before that standard, in the front of the men 
stood Gurth, and Leofwine, and Haco, and Harold, 
the last leaning for rest upon his axe, for he was 
sorely wounded in many places, and the blood oozed 
trpugh the links of his mail. 
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Live, Harold; live yet, and Saxon England shall 
not die! 

The Norman arrows meanwhile flew fast and 
thick, but William noted to his grief that they struck 
against the tall breastworks and barricades, and so 
failed in the slaughter they should inflict. 

He rhused a moment, and sent one of his knights 
to call to him three of the chiefs of the archers. They 
were soon at the side of his destrier. 

"Do you not see, maladroits," said the Duke, 
"that your shafts and bolts fall harmless on those 
ozier walls. Shoot in the air; let the arrow fall per- 
pendicular on those within. Give me thy bow, Archer, 
— thus." He drew the bow as he sat on his steed, 
the arrow flashed up, and descended in the heart of 
the reserve, within a few feet of the standard. 

The archers withdrew. The order circulated 
through their bands, and in a few moments more 
down came the iron rain. 

"Now," said William, "they must either use 
their shields to guard their heads — and their axes 
are useless — or while they smite with the axe they 
fall by the shaft. On now to the ramparts. I see my 
crown already resting on yonder standard!" 

Yet despite all, the English bear up; the thickness 
of the palisades, the comparative smallness of the 
last enclosure, more easily therefore manned and main- 
tained by the small force of the survivors, defy other 
weapons than those of the bow. The sun sinks nearer 
and nearer towards the red horizon. 
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"Courage!" cries the voice of Harold, "hold but 
till nightfall, and you are saved. Courage and 
freedom!" 

In this moment the King raises his flashing eyes. . . 
Why does the axe drop from his hand? As he raised 
his head, down came the hissing death shaft. He 
reeled, he staggered, he fell back several yards, at 
the foot of his gorgeous standard. 

Gurth knelt over him. 

"Fight on," gasped the King, "conceal my death! 
Holy Cross! England to the rescue! woe — woe!" 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, 
clenched his right hand, and fell once more, — a 
corpse. 

On rush the Norman knights. A line of Saxons 
covered the body of the King with heaps of slain. 

His helmet cloven in two, his face all streaming 
with blood, amidst the foremost of those slain, fell 
Haco. He fell with his head on the breast of Harold, 
kissed the bloody cheek with bloody lips, groaned, 
and died. 

Inspired by despair with superhuman strength, 
Gurth, striding over the corpses of his kinsmen, 
opposed himself singly to the knights. 

But now all the enclosure was filled with the foe. 
Not one Englishman fled; all now centering round 
the standard, they fell, slaughtering if slaughtered. 

Even still in that age, wlfen the Teuton had yet 
in his veins the blood of Odin, the demi-god, even 
still one man could delay the might of numbers. 
Through the crowd, the Normans beheld with ad- 
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miring awe a single warrior, before whose axe spear 
shivered, helm drooped; — there, close by the stand- 
ard, standing breast-high among the slain, one still 
more formidable, and even amidst ruin unvanquished. 
The first fell at length under the mace of one of the 
noblest Norman knights. So, unknown to the Norman 
poet Wace (who has preserved in his verse the deeds 
but not the name), fell, laughing in death, young 
Leofwine! Still by the enchanted standard towers 
the other, the "Fighting Man". 

Thine be the honour of lowering that haughty 
flag," cried William, turning to one of his favourite 
and most famous knights, Robert de Tessin. 

Overjoyed, the knight rushed forth, to fall by the 
axe of that stubborn defender. 

William turned round in wrath, and spurring over 
all the corpses, with the sacred banner close behind 
him, he came to the foot of the standard, and Tor 
one moment there was single battle between the Knight- 
Duke and the Saxon hero. Nor, even then, conquered 
by the Norman sword, but exhausted by a hundred 
wounds, that brave chief fell. So, last man at the 
standard, died Gurth. 

The sun had set, the first star was in heaven, 
the "Fighting Man" was laid low, and on that spot 
where now, all forlorn and shattered, amidst stag- 
nant water, stands the altar-stone of Battle Abbey, 
rose the glittering dragon that surmounted the con- 
secrated banner of the Norman victor. 
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a. 
abandon Derlajfen, aufgebeu 
abbacy 9t6ttiiurfae: iHbtei 
abbey atbtei 
abbot SIbt 
abho'r t)erobj(f)eiien 
abide by bkiben bei, firt) be^- 

tu:^igen bei 
abre fat)tg, tuc£)ttg, begabt 
abound in reid) fein on 
about natje baron, im aSegrtff 
abroad brougen, im SluSlonb 
abruptly furj obgebtoc^en, 

frf)roff, unmtttelbor, ^slopc^, 

fofort / 

absolve IoSj^rec£)en, (obfolbieren) 
absorb oUffdugen 
abstain from fid) entf)otten 
abundance ttberflug, rei(i)Iicf)e§ 

50lo6 
abuse miprauc£)en 
a'ccent afjent, 2;on 
accept onne^men 
access ^ugong 
accession Qutxttt, 3ulauf, Qu- 

wacEjS; S'^ronbefteigung 
accomplish ou§fiif)ren,»onenben, 
■ BoIIjiel^en 
accord: of their own — au§ 

eigenem Intrieb, freitoillig 
accrue jutooc^jen, jufollen, ent^ 

.ftel)en oug 
accursed berfludjt, fIu(i)toiixbig 
accustomed~ getDo^nt, iibli(| 
acknowledge onertennen 
across ilbex, (quet) burcJ) 
act 9IIt, Sot 
actiye totig 
activity 3;dtigfeit, 9leg(oTnfett, 

■ SebenSdufierung 
actual(ly) rt)irtlic£), totfdc£)li(i) 
A. D. = Anno Domini (nai) im 

3o{)re beg liertn (alfo noct) 
e^iifti ©eburt) 
adapt an|3offen- 
added: to be — to [)in3u!ommen 
addition 3ufa^, 3utt)0cf)§ 
adhere onl^angen 
adherence 3tn|cinglirf){ett 
adherent. 3ln{)anget 
administrator SBetwaltet 



admonish etmat)nen 

adopt onne{)men 

advance borbringen, Bortreten, 
ert)eben, aorlegen; dorritden 
loffen, Botonttagen loffen; to 
— one's self BBtgefjen; ad- 
vanced Botgefcfiniten 

advantage SSortetl 

adventurer Stbenteurer 

affair ©ad)e, @efd)flft, • 3(nge= 
Iegent)eit 

afar Bon fetn 

affect tt>ir!en ou'f, etgteifen 

-affection guneigung, Stebe 

affinity aSermanbtf^aft 

afford geiuotjien- 

afraid of (to be) bonge fein Bot, 
filrct)ten ■ 

after nad)folgenb, f^sater 

age geitolter, 3ett 

agent ^^rftgex 

aghast (sga'st) entfe^t 

agitation Urau{)e, (Stregilng 

agrandisement aSetgtB&erung; 
SS5ocf)Jen 

agree ein.willigen 

ahead' Boiwattg 

aid ©ilfe; '^elfen 

aim 3tel 

air Suft; SSeije, iOJelobie; SJJiene, 
goltung 

aisle (Seitenf(f)tff , Etjotgong ; up 
the ^ ben Efjotgong Ijinouf 

alienation ©ntfvemburtg 

alike in gleti^er SBeife 

alive lebenbig, (Wtebergeboren) 

allegiance Se^ngpflicbt, (Srgeben* 
t)eit, .^ulbigung 

allo't juteilen ■ 

allow jugeben 

allure onlocEen 

ally ajerbilnbetei, Sunbeggenojje 

almighty ollmad^tig 

aloft in bet |>o^e, oben; norf) 

aloof f.etn [obeu 

altar Slltar 

alter fid) Beranbern 

amaze ©tounen, (Stftounen, S5e» 
ftiirjung 

amber 93exnftein 

ambitious e^tgeijig 
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amen (a = e' ober a) SUmen 
amount SBettog ; with a fair — 

oif continuity in jiemlic^ 

lildettlojet SSeije 
ample mett, grp^, bebeutenb, 

teid) 
a'ncestor S8otfaf)r, 9lfyii 
ance'stral ange[tammt 
anger 3oTn , 
Angles Stngein 
animate beleten, bejeeleit, er» 

-mutigen 
aninjosity 5einbjeltg!eit, (£vt>tt=^ 

terung 
annex etnijerleibeu 
annihilation (nai) S8enutt)tiiiig 
announce anfiinbigen^ 
anointment ©albung 
anteroom SBotjiiriTttev 
anthem SKotette ' 
anvil STmbofi 
anxiety ©orge, Sejorgtti^, 39e*- 

flemmung 
anxious bang, jotgenooll 
apart abfeits 

a'pathy 3;eilnot)nt§iojtgfeit 
apostate Stbtriimiiger 
Apostle (the) ber SlpofteI.( «|Setru§) 
appal erfctireden (ftSxIer afe 

daunt ober dismay) 
ap,parently arijdietnenb 
.appear erjc^einen, auftauct)en 
appearance (£r|d)eitten, SSot» 

fommen 
appease berufjigen, bejdnfttgen, 

befd)mtd)tigen 
applause ffleifalt 
appreciable }d)d^bar 
approach jtd) ndljetn, tiinju* ■ 
approve billigen [tretett 

approvingly juj'timnaenb 
archangel (ch = k) grjeiiget 
archer SBogenfc^ti^e 
archdeacon- gtjbiafon, 9lrd)i* 

biatonuS 
arctic circle *lJoIarfreig 
ardqur gcuer, ®ifet, SBegeifte^- 

xung 
arduous (je^t) jcfimieng 
argument SehjeiSgrunb, ©tunb;" 

wise in arguments tlug in ber 

SSelDetSfu'^rung 
arise aufftel^en, entftetjen, fid) 

ettieben . 



arm 8ttm; Saffe 

armament .ttteg§mad)t, Sttieg^* 

tiiftung 
armour SRitftung 
arouse auftceden, ertegen, rege 

madjen, oufreijen 
array orbnen, aufftellen 
array 9{eit)e, (s(^Ia(^torbnung 
arrival 9ln!unft - 
a'rrogant amnagenb 
a'rrogate anma^en 
arrow ?|Jfeil 
artful funftBoII 

artificer funftler, ^anbroevter 
artistic !iinftlertjc^ 
Aryan ati\d)- 
ascend Ijinouffteigen, [)ttiauf» 

fotjren 
ascendency liberlegen^ett,. @in» 

ashore an^ Sonb, on Sanb 
aside beifette; to put something 

— abfe^en fbnnen Bon 

as it were = gletcf)fam, fojujogen 

a'spect 9Kiene, Slnblid 

aspire ftieben 

assail ongietfen 

assailant 9tngretfer 

assault 9tngtiff 

assemble fief) berjammeln 

assembly SSexjammlung. 

assent guftimmung, ®ene^mi» 
gung, SBilligung; the parting 
~ = 3"piwtTOung gbuotb§ 
auf fetnem Sterbebette 

assi'mila;te anQlei6)en, firf) ju 
eigen mad)en 

assist to uet^elfen ju 

assume annetjmen 

as to in bejug auf 

as yet bt§ jegt, big baljin, bigt)er 

attached gebunben, gefeffelt 

attain to gelangen 311, erreid)en 

attempt Berfudjen 

attend begleiten 

attention 9lufraertfam£eit, SBe* 

attest bejeugen [a^timg 

attract onjietien, anioden; to 

— towards town life fiiv ftobti» ' 
fd)e§ Seben getoinnen 

a'ttribute (fennjeidinenbe) 

®igenfd)aft 
authority 9(nfet)en, 9tmt§moc^t, 

9Kad)t; glaubmiiTbige Quelle 



autu'tnnal I)etfaftU(i| 

auxi'liaries §ilf§trup(3en 

avenger 9Uac£)er 

averse afigeneigt 

avoid betmeiben 

await one jbti. etioarten, jb«i. 

iBotteti 
award Urteit 
aware a(f)tjaiii 
awe ©tjtfurc^t; awed inSditecten 

gefe^t, etfd)tedt 
awful fuvd)tbnv, jcfiterllid) 
axe 9lj;t 

b. 
babe Sinb 

baclc fStMen, SRiidfette, §inter» 
back unter^ii^eu [fette 

baldric (reidigesierteg) SSe'^r* 

ge'^ente, ©iittel 
bah offentItd)e SJelanntmacfeung, 

§ieetbann 
band ©diat 

ba'ndit ©traBeurduber, SMuber 
banish oerbannen, aufgeben 
bank Ufet 
banner ^Banner- ■ 
baptise (i = ai) taufeu 
bar SRtegel, ©tange; nasal —^ 

9iafetittegel, 9Jaipn|(i)u^ 68 
barbarian barbotifd) 
ba'rbarism SBarbarei, 3lot)ett 
bare Mo^, nacit, frei ; bare-footed 

barfii^ig 
bare entblbfeen, jiiden 
barn '©dfeune 
- barricade SSenatnmung 
barrier ©d)xati!e, §tnbevnt§ 
base ©ruTtblage, ©tunbftorf 
bathe babeit 

batta'lion ©ttetHd)ar, ©d)Iac()t» 
beak ©d)nabel [orbnung 67 
beam ©tra'^I 
bear tragen; fu^ren, (jeigen); 

bear up ftanb{)aft augf)orren; 

bear on brangen gegen 
bearer 2;taget 
beat f(i)Iagen 
beauty ©d^bnfieit 
become gesiemen 
bedside SSett, Slo:pfenbe be^ 

93ettcg 
behalf 9lu|eti, SSefte; on — of 

fiir, ill gju^en . . ., jugunften 

.... urn .. . trillen 



behold |d)auen, fef)en 

belief ©laube 

below unten, tjinieben 

bend itegen, beugen, tid)tcn, 
f(3onnen, jtd) beugen 

beneath unten 

bereave berauben; bereaved be= 
taubt, oetlaffen 

beside aufeer; he seemed beside 
himself with the joy of battle 
er (c^ien nor fampfe^Iuft 
aufeet |t(f) 3U Jein 

bestow on betmodien, libertta* 

. gen, j(^en!enT-,sut @t)e geben 

bethink thee [bebenfe bid)], 
rufe bit's in 'bie ©tinnerung 
jutiid; to — one's self fi(| 
entjinnen, jid^ evinnern an 

betray ijevroten 

beyond jenjeits 

bid, bade, bidden fjeifeeu, ge» 
Meten 

bill ©djuabel, ©tteitajct 

bind binben; — up betbinben 

birth ®eburt 

bishopric SSiStum 

bite, bit, bitten beifeen, einfeti* 
fen, einfrejfen 

Black Sea ©d)tDavied SKeei 

blade SBIatf, Slinge 

blaste (a = a) SBIajen, ©toft 

blaze glotnme 

bleak obe, iaxUo^, grau, taut) 

blend with jic^ oetijiifc^en mit 

bless jtgnen 

blessing ©egen, ©egnung 

blithe ftbtjiid), fetter, oetgniigt 

blood-stained blutbeftedt 

blow ©d)Iag 

blow blojen, anblajen, pfeifen, 
iBe^en 

blush etijbten, I'id) ^d)amen 

boar-chase ©betjagis 

board 58tett 

bode SBote (Detaltet = mes- 
senger) 

body SSotpet, Seib, ffiot^3etjc£)ait, 
©d^at, Ofru^jpe; ^au^jtteil 
(aRttteIfd)iff) , 

body-guard .2etbh3ad)e 

bold fiit)n, .bexmegen 

bolt asoljen, <|^feil 

boon &abe, @e|cf)en! 

border ©renje, ©tenjinnb 
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borrow botgen, entleif)eii 

bound Ijiipfen, j^pringen 

boundary ©renjlime 

bow SogcTi 

bow biegen, beiigen,unterh)erfen 

brand geuetbranfa, (3d)»ert 

brass cups tup^txne SBed^et 

brazier Sol)Ienbecfen 

bread SSrot 

break SBnid), Utiterbtecf)ung, 

Slide 
break favei^en; — up btirdt)* 

hxedefen, auflbjen; — ground 

ii^ in SBemegung je^eu 
breast SStitft 
breastwork aSiufttnelit 
breath Sltem; in a breath in 

e t n e m 9ttem, in einem 9tugen* 

blid (sujdjntnen, jugleiii)) 
breathe atmen, 8ltem t)oIen; a 

breathing space Sltem^aufe, 

3eit jum ^temjcfjB^jfen, siit 

gr^olung 
breed, bred etjie'^en 
bride SStaut 
brief furj 

bright t)ert, aldnjenb, leuiiitenb, 
• funielnb, licEjt 
bring brtngen, oorbrtngeit, er< 

t)eben 
brisk frijc^, fliitf, leb'tjaft 
bristle jtcE) ftrduben^ (iffi i" bie 

§bf)e ticf)ten 
broad btett, toeit, gro^, unge» 
broidered bejiticEt . [l^euer 

broken{ly) gebrodjen, jertiflen, 

unregeltndfetg ; abgebi-odE)en, 

obgetifjen 
bronze SBronje, (Srj 
brow SSraue, '©titn, ©ipfel 
. brunt I)ef tiget ©tofe ; §t^e {be§ 

Slngriffg); at tlie — of the 

charge; at l:he brunt of ac- 
,,build bauen, erbouen [tion 
building ®ebaube 
bulk aKaffe 
bull SBuUe 

bulwark SJoUwert, SBaftei 
burgh aSurgfleden (in Sdjottlanb) 
burst Berften, brei^en, ^erbor* 

bted^en (aul), jic^ entringen; 

burst forth iietrndplaf^etx, aul' 

btec^en, erfa)al(en, (nnfangen 

Sii fingen) 



busy (u = i) be|d)aftigt, gejdjaftig 

but abev, rtut, erft, aufeei:, lebig* 

lid); not . . . but nur; but for 

= ot)ne; but that = loenn 

nic^t 



caba'l Stabale, @et)einibunb, 

atanfe, SSerJc^morung 
calculation a3etecl)nung ; spirit 

of — beted)nenber ®etft 
CalixtusrPope from 218 to 22'2 
call forth IierBottufen, oetantaj 

jen, fotbetn 
camp Sager 
campaign gelbjug 
candle clocks Serjenuljreu 
canon Sonon, Sitd^enge^e^,aSor' 

capacity go^igfeit, Sucfitigfeit 
cape Rap, (s}5i^e 
capitulate lapitulieien 
captivity ®efangjen5d£)aft 
carl(e) [ae.] = fteier SRami, 

SSouer, Setl 
carry off ireflfU^ren , mitne^<= 
carver §oIji(i)ni^er [men 

case gall 

casque Sgelm (^joetijd)) 
cast roerfen 

castle ©dtjlofe, SBurg, Saftell 
catch fdngen, anffongen, mu 

jiet)en; to — sight of et- 

bitden, fel|en, fct)auen 
cause UxjacE)e, dSvitnb, <Ba(!^e, 

9led)tgfad)e; — of quarrel 

©treitjadje 
cause oeranlajjen 
cautions borjtdjtig 
cavalca'de Stufjug jii 'ilJfetbe, 

(XniW) 
cavalry JReiterei 
cease aufpten 
ceme'nt sevlitten, befeftigeu 
center (= centre) round the 

standard = um bie fja^ne 

I)erumi'tet)eu 
chafe jc^dbigen 
chain S!ette; antniipfen, fejjeln, 

in SSanben legen, tjcmmen 
chair @tut)I, ©eflel 
challenge ©erauSfotbetung 
challenge forth ^^^erauSforbetii 

(i5um gweifampf) 
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chamber tammer, ©(i)lafsim. 
met 

chance atuSfictjt, 5K68ltcf)!eit; au» 

Tcillig, geiegentlirf) ; chance 

what may tomme, ttioS IoTn» 

men mag 
change BeratibSm; a8ecJ).jel, 3tn» 
chant jingen [berung 

chaos (ke'os.) g^aoS, SBtrren, alU 

gemeineS ^ur^einanbet 
chapter ta^jttel 
cha'racter d)aralteriftif ^eS S!Rer!« 

mot, (De^arftge; characters 

®rf)riftjtige 
characteri'stic of fennseicljneitb 

fur 
charge Slngdff, atntkge; angret* 

fen (charge! tjorroftrte ! Io§!) 
charger ©tieitrog 
chariot SBagen, trtegSWagen 
chart (ch = ts) tarte 
chase jagen 
check gtn()oU tun, auf£)oIten, 

tiemmen 
cheek SBonge . 

cheer aufJieitetn, dufmuntetn 
cherish jartltcE) '^egen unb pfle» 
. gen, na^ten 
chess (sd^od) 
chide fifielten 
chidingly fc^eltenb 
chief Sgaupt, fjufitev; oBerft, Boi» 

ne^mft, t)b(i£)ft 
chillingly in fd)neibenbem Sone, 

mit f(l)ttetbenber ©timme 
chime in jufantntenftimmen 
chine JRiidgrot, Sdudten 
chivalry (ch =^ s) 3litterfc[)aft 
choice SSa:^I 
choose mfi'^Ien; chosen aiiS' 

erma^It 
choral (ko'ral) jum Kftof gc£)orig 
chorus "^l^or, Sftefratn 
Christ g^iiftug 
chronicler (SI)tonift 
churchman ©etftlicfjer 
■Cimbric Peninsula !imbrif(^e 

|)0l6tnfel 
circle .gitfel, ilteiS; fid) Irei§» 
fottnig betoegen, heifen; (— 
round) in Umlauf fommen, 
lerumgei^en 
ci'rculate jirfuliewn, fteiferi, 
umlauf en 



civilised gefittet 

civilisation of Battle bie feinete 

©(f)Iacf)tenfutift 
claim Wnfprud^; beanfiprud^en 
clasp juljafen, umfoffen, briitfeii 
his hand was clasped in his 
wife's feine .^onb lag feft 
in . . . 
clash afaffeln, MitreTi, (gc^tner- 

terllirren 
clear Hat, rein, 1)611, (frei) 
clearly flarlicE), offenbar 
clear reinigen; to ^ the plain 
buf^ bte ©bene bat)infegen, 
fpxengen 
cleave, clove, cloven fpaWen, 
fic^ {)ineinf<3alten, fic^ ein« 
clench Batten [leiten 

clergy ®eiftlicl)feit 
cl^k Sterifer, a)eifttict)et 
cliff milppe 
cling together jufammenfleben, 

fict) feft jufammen^alten 
close bt(f)t, feft; close conflict 

5«at)fam^5f 
close ©(i)Iu|; fc^Iie^en, ^w 
mact)en, enben, fid) fd^tiegen, 
bid)t l^eron!ommen an, ju* 
fammengeinten, {)anbgemein 
roerben; to — in t)eranbran» 
gen, fi(| t)inanbrangen 
club ^cule, tniittet 
coal-black fotjlfd^marj 
coastman Siiftenbehjo^ner 
cogitation Sftad)benlen 
co'hort Kot)otte, 'Siiupp 
coin ajJiinje; ^arfigen 
coinage TOiinaft)ftem, Wiinsgel* 

tung 
Combat fflamlsf, ©treit 
comforts SBeguemlic^feiten, a(n» 

ne:^mlid)feiten, greuben 
command SBefet)!, Sommanbo 
commend empfe'^Ien 
commingled t)ermifd)t 
commit anoertiauen (j. S8. to 
memory), bege^en (j. SS. a 
crime) 
common gemein, gemeinfam, 

gerob^nlidt) 
communion SSeveinigung, 95et:^ 

binbung 
community @emeinfd)aft, @e' 
meinbe, SBolf 
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co'nipact SJertrag 
compa'rative(ly) bejiefilid), te« 

lattb, BerglcidEjSmetfe, tierplt' 

niSma^tg ■ 
compel jtoitifjen, nottgen, ex* 
, jwtngen 

compensation (£tja^, SSergiitung 
co'mpetent julftnglid), tiid)ttg 
completion SBetBoHftdnbigung, 

SSoHenbung 
composition ^ufammenfe^ung 
composure &emixtSxut)e 
compri'se umfajjen, in |id) be« 

greifen 
compulsion 3toang 
comrade Samerab 
coticeal serbergen, t)etl)eim» 

Hd)en, Betlieden 
conceit ®iin!el 
conceive begreifen, uerftetien 
concerned befa^t; to be — with 

yu tun fiaben mtt 
concerning betreffS, iibet 
conclude bejcEjIiefeen, beenbtgen 
concur jitfammentreffen, ba^u 

beittagen, mitmirfen 
condition SBebingung, 8ebeng=> 

bebtngung, Sage 
condu'ct fu'^ten, geleiten 
confe'derate betbunbet 
confe'r with eine Tlntetrebung 

^aben mit 
confi'de in uetttouen ouf 
co'nfidence SSextrauen 
confirm ftarfen, bejiotigen 
co'nflict SamlJf 
conform ficE) anpajfen 
confused Bertpoiten, unflar 
connection SSerbtnbung 
(jonquer (k) etobcrn, bejiegen, 

eirinet)men 
conqueror (k) Sroberer, Sieger 
conquest (kw) ©robetung, ©ieg 
co'nscience ©ewiffen 
co'nsciousness SBetoufetfein 
co'nsecrate rt?eit)en 
consecra'tion (£intt)eit)ung 
consecra'tor Set:^enbe, ©eg» 

nenbe 
conse'nt gintDtUigung 
co'nsequence golge 
consider anfetjen, betrad)ten 
considerable bebeutenb, bemet« 

fenSmert 



consideration atd^tung 
consolation S^toftung 
construct erbauen 
consume t)erbrau(i)en 
consummate BoIIenbet, Bollfom" 

men 
contagion 93ei:ul)rung 
contempt SScia(i)tung 
contend fttetten, fflmpfen 
eo'ntest ©treit 
contine'ntal feftlftnbifd^ 
co'ntract aSertrag ; contra'ct ffd) 

jujiet)en 
contradistinction Unterfrf)ei>' 

bung ; in — to im Oegenfa^ ju 
contri'bute ba^u beittagen, mtt 

beitxagen ju 
control lontroltteten, jiigein, im 

3aume f)dten 
convene jufammen!ommen (4au* 

fen), jufammenberufen (43) 
convenience SSequemlic^fcit 
co'nvent Stloftet 
conversation Untett)altung 
conversion Sgefel^rung 
co'nvert (9levi*) SBefel^rte 
conve'rt Betmanbeln, betet)reii 
conviction ftbet^eugung 
convulsively Irampf^aft (3uf« 

!enb) 
cord ©trtd 
cordial ^erjftdttung 
core §etj, ffiern, Qnnetfte 
corner SBintel 
Cornish = lornwollijct) 
coronation Sronung 
corps torpS, 3lbtetlung (96) 
corpse Zeidfnam, Setd)p 
corridor glutgang 
cost loften 

couch Soger, Sluljebetl 
council-chamber SRatSjimuiet, 

SRatSftube, S8erjammlungg» 

raum 
counsel 3tat, S9eratjd)lagung 
count ioiflen 
counter to entgegen 
countess ®rdftn 
countless iat)nD§ 
courage JUJJut 
course Sauf, fjatjrt 
court §of 
courtesy fioflid)leit 
cover (be)becfen, einnet)uien 
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coverlid (aufeere) 58ettbecfe 

coward geigling 

cowherd Suf)t)irt 

cradle aSiege 

craft .tunft, ^ertigfeit, (Huge) 

Sift 
crash Sltad)eu 
craven fetg 
create jc^affen 
creation etjc^affung 
credentials 8SegIaubiguug§« 

f(i)tetben 
critical fttti(d), etttjAeibenb, 

bebentlid) 
croak hadijen, 
cross freusen, iibetjc^reiten; to 

— sword bie SBaffen Ireujen 
cross f reus 
cross-bow ^Irmbtuft 
crow fi!rdt)e 
crowd TOenge 

crozier [crosier] a9ijd)of0ftab 
cruelty ©rouiomlett 
crusader ^reujfaf)tet 
crush ciuetfc£)en, fto|en, jer» 

qiietf(i)en, jermalmen 
crystallise jid) ^ufammenfc^Iie* 

culminating point {)bd)ftei 
^untt, ®tt)fel^un!t, ©ijtie* 
punft 

curb jiigeln, f)emrrten 

curious merftoiirbtg, fonberbar 

curse gluc^; berflud^en 

curve (round) fi(^ (^exum) bte» 
gen 

custom ©itte, @etco£)nf)eit 

cu'stomary gemb^nltcE), iiblid) 

cut f(i)neiben, ba^nen 



dainty jatt, jterKd) , 

dais bet et^o|te ^la^ in einem 

©dale (a raised floor at the 

upper end of a hall) 
damp feurf)t; bampfen, f(i)Wa« 

c£)en 
dare wagen 

daring Dertcegen; i8ettDegen£)ett 
dark bunfel, triib/bttftet, miir* 

rifcf), bofe, ftnfter" 
darken Berbun!eln 
darkness ®unfelf)ett, ®iinfel, 

fjinfternig 



darling Siebling; — project 

SieblingS^jloH 
dart SBurfflDtefj 
dash jc^Iagen, anfto|en, empot" 

fpri^en, fid) ftiirjen; to — to 

pieces jerfdilagen, jerftiirfetn 
dauntless fur(f)tlo0 
dead tot; death £ob; deathless 

unftetblt(^ 
deal with bebanbein 
dealing SSe^cmblung, SSerfa^ren 
debate ®ebatte, SBettfam^jf 
debonair = f)bftfd), anmutig, 

attig (86) 
decay Derf alien, nieberge^en 
decide beftimmen, entf^etben 
decision ^ntfc£)eib(ung) 
deck Berbetfen 
decline abnet)men, fin!en 
decoy lobern 
dedicate weitien, roibmen 
deem f(^a^en, t)alten, anfet)en 
defeat TOebexIage 
defection 9lbtriinntg!eit, 5|Jf1td^t* 

Bergeffentjeit 
defence SSerteibigung 
defiance 2;ro| 
defile gng^jal, ®nge 
de'finite beftimmt, begrenjt 
defy tto^en; defying f)etau^' 

forbernb, tro^ig 
degree (SJtab, ©tufe, §bt)e 
delay jbgetn, Berjieljen, auf» 

■fatten; SSetjogetung, Sluffd^ub 
deli'berate(ly) bebdrfjtig, mil 

58eba(f)t, rait ftbertegung 
deliver ilberltefetn, auSKefern 
deliverance Sefteiung 
demand (er)forbern; ^etlangen, 

gorberung 
demarcation Girenjitnie 
jdemi-god ^lalbgott 
demon Sfimon, SCeufel, bbfer 

@eift :' 

denunciation S8etfiinbigung,9lns 

Wage 
deny leugnen 
depart meggel)en, abreifen; 9lb= 

reife 
departure Wbreife, SESeggang 
depend (upon, on) ab^ftngen Son 
dependence ab^angigfeit 
depeopled entBolfett 
-depict makn, abbilben 
2 
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depose abjc^en 

deprive of bemuben 

desce'nd l^erunterfommen Bou 

desce'nt a^bftieg 

dese'rt tjerlajfen, aufcjeben, im 
©tid) laffen 

desertion gat)nenflui^t 

design ^\an 

desire for ©etjnjuc^t narf) 

despair SBerjmeifl.ung 

despatch jenben, fd)neU fenben, 
jd)t(Ien, abfenben; ©rtefaigung, 
aibfertigiing, fdjnelle StuSftt:?* 
tung, (gntf^etburtg 

de'sperate betjmeifelt 

despi'se t)etac£)ten 

despi'te (of) tto^, utigead)tet 

despoiler SBerauber 

de'strier ©treitrol 

destroy jetftoren 

detachment 9lbtetlung, abgefon* 
beite 2:tu^3;pe 

detail auSeinanbeikgen 

detain jutiicEtjoIten 

detect entbeden 

dete'rmine befttmmen 

de'vastate bertoiiften 

deve'lop (fi(i)) erttroicEern 

devote mibmen 

dictate befe'^lett, ©efe^e »Dt» 

f(i)reiben 
die away batjinjc^ttjinben, 

f(i)tt)inben 
di'ffer »erfcE)teben fein 
difficulty ©djttiiexigleit, §inbet» 
dig graben^ [nt§ 

dignified tourfaeboll 
dim uerbunleln 
dinted jer|cf)Iagen, berliauen 
direful gra^Hd^, (d&recElKf) 
disappointing enttftufctienb 
disaster (Unftern), fd)metei; . 

©djitffolSjttilag 
discipline guc^f, SJlannegjud^t 
discontent llnjiifriebent)eit 
discussion (grbrtetung, 9lebe 
disdainful betad)tenb,~ betddE)tHcI) 
dismay ©cfjreden, Entfejjen 
dismissal gntlajixtng 
dfsmount abfteigen 
disorder Unorbnung, Seitiittung 
disordered inUnorbnung geraten, 
au§ ber Drbnung getotnmen, 
iinotbentUrf), untegelmfi^ig 



dispel sertreiben, jevteileu 
disposal ffierfiigving 
disposed tterteilt 
disposition on SBerfiigung iiber 
dispu'te ©treittg!ett; disputed 

beftritten, ftritttg 
dissension aKifetielligMt, S^'w 

txac£)t 
dissi'mulator ^euc^ler; he was 

a poor — er War ungef(^ttft 

in ber tunft ber SSerftelluns 
distant entfernt 
distinct(ly) beutlid) 
distort Berjerren, Derbrefjen, 

, oerftuntmeln 
distract ouSeinanberjielien, 

gualen 
distre'ss Slenb, 9iot, dual 
di'strict SSejirf, ©egenb 
distrust mt|trauen 
disturb ftoren, beunru^igen 
ditch ©raben 
divide teilen, trennen 
divi'ne gottltd) 
divi'ne erraten 
division ®tt)tfton, Slbteilung 
divorce fd)eiben, trennen, Ibfen 
do'ctrine SeJire 
domai'n Somftne, ©errfd^aft, 
• SBefi^ 

dominion ^errfdjaft, ©ebiet 
done ju ®nbe,beenbet 
doom Urteil, ©cEjicEfal, eSerii^t, 

a?erberben; berurteilen 
double bop:j3eIt, ^miefact) 
doubt gfoeifel 
doubtful jroeifeltiaft 
doubtless jweifellDS 
doughty manntiaft, tiic^tig, bc» 

^erjt • 

down fierab, I)tnab, Ijernntet 
dragon tirad^e 

drapery Sletb, ©toff, SBetiang 
draw sief)en, anjietjen; — out 

auSjieljen, aufftellen (in 

©d^lomtovbnung; — up fid) 

aufftellen, auf morf diieren ; - 

round I)erumjiet)en 
dread gefiirdjtet, fd)rerflid), 

fuvd)tbar 
dread ©(fjxedCen, gurd)t 
dreadful fiirdjterltd), fUrc^tboi 
dream 2;raum; trftumen tjon, 

benfen an 
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drily troden, in trocfenein Ion 

drink %xant, ©etran! 

drive forth fietaulttetben, uer» 

treiben . 
droop ttielfen, nieberljangen, 

jin!en, ju SBoben follen 
drop failen, fallen laHen, auf* 
drown ertranlen [fleben 

Dririds 2Jmben 
drunk with trunfen »on 
dubious jmetfeiliaft, unfleroifi 
duchess §erjogin 
due uerbanit; in due time ju 
gepriger (tec^ter) Qext (dju) 
dull triifie, bunlel, tdngjam, 
dungeon Surgtierlie^, Setter 
dust ©taub 
duty ^\l\6)i 

dwell uetlDetlen, -rao^nen, 
rut)en 

e. 
eager .leb^aft, etfrig (barouf be» 

baef)t) 
eagerly ntit Sifet, ^i^ig, mit 

Ungejiiim 
eagerness eiftigeg SBeftreben 
ear O^t 
earl, @raf 
earldom ©raffc^aft, ©tafen* 

roiirbe, ^erridiatt 
■ easter Dftern 
eat ejjen 
ecclesiastical history Strd)en* 

gef^icfete 
e'dict (e = i) Srlag, SSetorbnung 
e'difice ®ebaube 
educated gebilbet 
e,ffect bett)ix!en 

effectual tBtrlfam, roirfungSboll 
■e'ffort gtnfttengung; to make 

no — fid) nid)t bemflben 
efficient wir!fam 
either . . .,or entwebet . . . ober 
ejection atuSftofeung, Sgertrei^ 

bung, Slbfe^ung 
elapse tjetflie^en 
elated aufgeblafen, l)od)miihg 

gemacEit 
eld = old age 
election aSaI)l 
elsewhere fonftroo 
embark fid) einfd)iffen 
embodjed oettorpcrt 
embrace umfoffen -- 



emefge auftaud)cnr (leroustteten 

(au§) 
emergency bringenbe 9lotroen» 

big!eit, (S8ebiirfni§.) 
eminence (£r^ot)ung, (£rt)ebung 
emotion (5JefiiI)l, innere (Srre» 

gung, SRegung, 9tufregung 
e'rapire SReid); Saifertum, ©etr« 

f<i)0ft 
employ befdjaftigen, anftellen 
empress S!aiferin 
emulation 9Jad)eifei-ung, "3Bett» 

eifer 
enabled befd^igt, imftonbe 
encampment fiager 
enchsnted Berjaubert 
enclose einfi^liefeen, in fid) 

fc^liegen, umfd)lie6en 
enclosure ®inl)egtmg 
enco'mpass untgeben, ein=" 

fd)lie6en 
encounter 58egegnung, 0efed)t, 

gampf; entgegentveten 
encourage etmutigen, etmun» 
endurance grtragen ' [tern 
enervate. Itoftloi 
enforce 9lad)biud geben ' 
engage fid) einloffen, (etoffnen), 
"fi(^ berbinblid) .mad)en, fi^ 
Betpflic^ten 
engaged in bamit befc^aftigt 
engagement 21reffen, ©c^lac^t 
engender erjeugen 
enjoin anbefe^len, onorbnen 
enjoy fid) erfteuen 
enlarge on fid) berbteiten iibet, 

Be,tonen 
enlisted eingef(^rieben, einge» 

teil)t 
enormous (unget)euer) gtofe 
enslave jum @!fa»en mac^en, 

!ned)ten 
ensue folgen 
enter eintreten, einjie£)en; ein- 

f(^reiben laffen 
enterprise' Unterneljmung 
enthroned auf bent Sljtone 

fi|enb, fbniglid) figenb 
enthu'siasm aSegeiftetung 
entrench one's self fid) t)er« 

fdianjen 
envoy ©efanbtet 
envy Keib 
ephe'meral lutjlebig 
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e'poch ®|3ocl)C, 3eiti:oum 
equal gleid), gleic^tnaltg, gleid) 

Borteilfjaft fiir tetbe ©'eiteTt 
equip augruiten 

eqliity S8iffig!eit, Unpatteilid)* . 
era ttn, 3ett [feit 

ere et)e, beoox 
erect aufred)t, -gerabe 
escape (frbm) etittommen, enU 

gef)en, entrinnetr 
establish one's self fid) nieber* 

laffen, anftebein 
establishment ©riinbuug, 
esteem. fd)a^en [@)nmblcgung 
evacuation 3{dvimung 
eve SSotabenb 
even roenn aud) 
even efien, jelbft, iogar ; --- now 

eben iefet, je^t eben 
event gretgniS; at all events' 

auf jebeti jjall ' 
evident augenfd)etnltd), offenbar 
evermore, auf itnmer, fiir immei 
exaggerate iibettieiben 
excitement ©rregung 
excommu'nicate in ben. £trd)eTi» 
. bantt tun; the excommunica- 
ted bet {au0 ber ^emeinfi^aft) 

9lu§gefto^ene 
excuse @ntfd)ulbigung> (Sfedjt) , 
exercise au§iiben 
exertfon Slnftrengung 
exhaust er.fd)o(3fen 
exhaustion (lrf(^o<3fung 
exhilaration §eiter!eit 
e'xile ®jcil, (SBerbannung^ott) 
exist beftetjen, (fjerrfdjen) 
expansion 9tu§be^nung, 5ttu§* 
expect erlratten [biettung 

expedition gotfd)ung§teife, 

Unterne:^ntunft, ^tieggsug ' 
experience (£tfal)i:ung 
expire uerfdjeiben 
explain erHdjen 
explorer (Svforfcijer, (Sntbecler 

{©eefatiter) 
exposed bet @efa£)r nusgefe^t 
e'xquisite ouggefudjt, lijftltd) . 
extend auSbetjnen, au^breiten, 

fid) erftteden 
extent 9Iugbet)nung, (Slto^) 
exterminate auStilgen 
extinct au§gelofd)t, erlof^en 
extort abnotige'n, erpreffen 



extremity augerfteS <£nbe 
exultation groljloden, ^leube, 

5J;iciumJ)t)gefiif)I 
eye luge;_ anfe^en, befef)en, im 

9Iuge be()otten 



face atntli^, @efid)t; tn§ tuge 

jeijen, attfe'^en, gegeViiibet* 

ftet)en, gegeniibertreten 
faction '^aztei 
fade Bertuelfen, Betbteid)en 
fail fe^len, mangein, oufpren, 

auSfallen, im ©tid) laffen, 

Derfageri 
faifure TO^etfoIg, gef)lfd)lag 
fair fd)6n, gunfttg, gliidlid); the 

fair bag ©c^bne, bo§ fa)one 

@efd).fec£)t • 
fair et)xK(|; fairly et)rlid), in 

et)rltd)ex SBeife, einfac^ 
faifh gilaube, SEreue, gegebeneS 
■ Sffiott, ®^re- 
fall fallen; to — in with gu» 

famjnentreffen mit 
false falfd) 

falter ftoden, fd)h)an!en 
fame SRuf, Stu^m, '18exiif)mt^eit 
fanaticism ganattSmug 
fai- toett entfeint; ©u^exlattb: 

farthest; as far as big nad) 
fare fafjxen, fid) befinben 
farewell (fat)x tt)ot)l), Seberootjl 
farm ®ut , , 
fast fc^nell 
fast g'aften 
fatal oei^angniglioU 
fate ©c^idfol, (SSefd)id, aSev= 

,t}angnig 
father SSotex: the Father race 

of Rou = bie -9?oxit)egex 
'fati'gue ©txapaje 
favour @unft; in — of jugunflen 
favouring giinftig 
fealty (fiel..) Setjengtxeue 
fear fiixditen 

feast ©c()maug, ®aftmaf)I 
feat §elb€ntat 
feeble fdjwad) 
feed, fed etnixt)ten 
feel, (felt) fiiMen; he felt his 

way (along, the Bay) ex fuc^te 

\i6) t)oxfid)tig eineii. SBeg 

ifingg ... 
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feeling @efiU)l 

feigned eicbid)tet, get|evid)elt, 
fell fallen ' [falfd) 

fellow ejenoffc (fellows = TOt» 

[OJmtet]) 
fellow-Englishmen bie engltjdjen 

i8rilb er 
fellow-spirit ©eitenftiid an Oeift 
female meiljlidj [(®eme) 

fence gec^tlunft 
ferme'nted gegoren, Betgoten 
ferocity SBUbtjeit, @nmm(tg!eit) 
fervently inbtutiftig 
few wentge; a few ein paar, 

eirtige (wenige) » 

fief (ie = i) 2el)en 
ffeld sports gre.iluftjpiele 
fiend bb]& 5ei"b/ Un^olb 
fierce milb, gximmig, gtaufam 
fiery feuttg, 6rennenb, leiben« 
fill fiillen [irf)aftli(i) 

Fin 2finne 

final jdjliefeltd); final lyfcf)lie&ltd), 
firm feft [enblt^ 

first: from the — oon Stnfang 
fit geji^idt, pajfenb [an 

fix feftjefeen, befeftigen; to fix 
on t)eften, \. ttd)ten auf,- j. nie« 
berloffen auf, rutien auf 
flag giagge, gal)ne 
flag eimatten, matt merben 
flagging ermattenb 
flame glamme 
Flanders glanbetn 
flank glanfe, ©eite 
flap (mit ben gliigeln) flappen, 

Hdppenb bewegen (73, 74) 
flash 93K^, »Ii^en; bitfeen 
flashing fnnlelnb, aufbli^enb 
flat fladje ©eite 
fleet glotte 

Fleming giamlanber, SSlpme 
Flemish flamijd) 
flesh gieijd) 
flight giudit; giug, ©(^worm; 

.^agel (Son ffeilen ic.) 
fling (flung) fdjieubern; to — 

one's self fid) jd)rotngen 
float jdjWeben,, h)et)en 
flock ^erbe 

flock round fid) jd)aten urn 
floor IJIuv, gupoben, iBiele 
flourish fd)tt)ingeu (91) 
flow fliegen, flattern, roogen 



flush erroten, rot inerben 

flushed with freubig erregt butd» 

fly fliegen, t)tnftiegi;n 

foaming fd^dumetib, roiitenb 

foe ©egnei, $?einb 

fold galte 

follow folgen 

fondly jaxtUrt), liebetooll, riict* 
jidit^boll 

food 9Jaf)tnnggmittel 

fool Sor 

foot gufefotbaten, Qnfantetie 

footstep ©d)ritt, Sritt 

forage gutter 

forbid beibieten 

force W.ai)tj ©ewalt, ©trenge; 
©tteitfrafte ; — of arms aBgaf-" 
fengetoalt . 

force ^erjhjinge It 

forefront eorberfte SReiI)e 

foreigner trembling, ?lu§Ianber 

foresee «ott)erjeI)en 

forest SSSalb - 

forestall aorgreifen, juoorfom' 
men 

foretype Utbilb, aSotlciufer 

forgetful (of) uergeiienb, nid^t 
aditenb 

forlorn oetlore-n, oeriaflen 

form (SSeftoIt,' tu&ere§, Sbxpev, 
'SSxuft, Drbnung, 9luffteIIung 
form'bitben, fid) btlben 
formally formIt(|, in aller gorm 
formidable furdjtbor 
forsake Bexlaften, tm ©ltd) laffen 
forsworn gjjeineibige 
forth tjeroox, tjexaug, ijet 
fortunate gtiidKc^ 
foster erno^ten, befijxbexn 
foul unxetn, unfaubex, tjapc^, 

fd)anblic^, roibeiied)tHd) 
found gxiinben, begxiinben 
foundation gunbament, 5Be= 

gxiinbung 
fountain Onelle, SBxunnen 
fragment aSru(^|tud, SEeil 
iramework ©eriift 
fraught befxad)tet; — with = 
free befxeien [ooH Bon 

freeman j^retex 
freeze fxtexen,gefxieren,jufiiexen 

friction fReibung 
fri'yolous fxtBoI, leidjtfertig, gf« 
xingfiigig 
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fro: to and fro auf iinb ab 
front ©tini, ^ront, oorbetfte 

SReitje " 
fro'ntal ©tinibinbe 
fro'ntier ©tenjltnie, ®tenje 
frown ©tirntiinjein, ftnfterer 

SBIid 
fu'gitive giuctjtting 
fulfil erfiillen 
furious tDiitenb, t)eftig 
fuse Betjd>mel5en 



gain gelDtnnen, eneid}en 

gail argern, 6eunriif)igeu 

gallant toflofer 

galley ©aleete 

gallop traben 

game ©jjtel, ©ptdpattie 

gap Siicfe 

garb 3;tad)t, ©etroiib 

garrison 58efai3ung ■ ; 

gasp bo§ \i)^m^x^ 8ltmen, ken* 

dfien; in gasps = feud)eTifa 
gate bai %-ox 

gather up aufiammeln, auflefen 
gay frbt)licfi, ^eiter 
gaze ftarren; — at anftarten; 

— on anftarten, anjet)en 
general allgemein 
generalship gut)reifcf)aft, ^^fiif)* 

rung 
generation (5)e^(i;lec£)terrei^e, - 

SBoIKmectijel 
generous t)o(f)f)erjig, f|ocl)iinnig, 

ebelmiitig 
gentle IteblicE), janft, flein 
gently fi:eunbii(i) 
gesture ©ebfirbe 
get criangen, betommen; tnerben 
gi'ant riefenf)aft 
gift ®obe, ®efd)enf; the — of 

prophecy ©et)ergabe, %obt 

bcr SBei§|aavmg 
gigantic (dzai) tiejent)aft, gettial' 
gilding S8ergolbung [tig 

glance SBIid; at a — auf ben 

I'tften Slid 
glancing ba§ ffllijjetn 
glaie GJlanj, ®Iut ■ 
gleam fun!eln, f(f)iminetn, 

bli^en 
glecim bo!= ©It^evn 
glee nan ©ptelmann, OSaufler 



glimmer glifcetii; fc^immern 
gloomy bilfter, tiiibe 
glorious rulimltc^, e^renboU, 

grogartig, '^errltd) 
glory Sfluf)m, et)te 
gnash (g ftumm) !nirfd)en 
gnaw (g ft.) nogen, jetnagcn; 

to — one's lips ft(| atif bie 

Sippen beigen 
goad ontreiben, anftarfjelti 
go'nfanon (=gonfalon) ©t|lad)t= 

fa{)ne, SBonner 
good: to make — = buret)', 

fe^en 
good (the) bag ®ute, i>a.% SSefte, 

ber SBorteil 
gorgeous glanjenb, prftctjtig 
governance Siegterung, Seitung 
governing. i;egierenb 
gown Sftod, ©ettxinb, ffileib 
gracious gnabtg 

gradually ftufentneife, allmdliltd) 
grain Sorn, ®etretbe 
grant gemfttiren; grant (granted, 

granting) = jugeftanben, an» 

genommen 
grasp etgxeifen 
grasping jugtetfenb, gietig 
grave ®ta!6; eingraben 
grave etnft , 

greet grii^en, begvu^eri 
grey grau, aiterggxau 
grief ©d)merj, Summer, %tx' 

brufe 
grim grimmig, fdirerfUd) 
gripe ergreifen, anfaffen 
gripe @riff,'gauft 
groan ftof)nen, feufjen 
group in einet ©tupvc ftel)cn 
grow merben 

grudge QJvoU, 9feib, ©c^elfnc^t 
guard fd)iljjeti 

guard SBadE)c, SIBadjter ; body- 
guard Seibiuadie, Seibrt)ad)» 

ter; these letters had placed 

the Dane on his guard = 

t)otten i{)n gemarnt 
guest ®aft 
guide fat)i;en 
gush out anSftvbmen, l)erbor = 

i^Jti^en 

h. 
habit ®emot)iil)cit, ©itte 
hail |)agel 
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hail ipeil 

half §alfte 

hall ©die, ©aal 

hallow I)eUigen, toeiljen 

halt ontjdten, eine *)JauJe mac£)en 

happen jtc^ ereignen, ixifallen 

hara'ngue SStnj^jta^e 

ha'rass beiinxu:^tgen; harassed 

gequatt, ge^jlagt 
hard l)a\:t, ftat! 
harm Unted)t, ©d)aben 
harmless ivn|i)abli(f) 
harness anjdjirren 
harp §avfe 

■harvest §erbft, ©nite 
haste gile; in — j^nelt 
hasten fidE) beeilen 
hateful gemjig, ^^ajfengwuvbig 
haughty I)oc^mutig, ftolj 
hawker ^alfentet, i^altnex 
ha'zardous getoogt 
head Sopf; to make — against 

fi(f) toenben gegen, fic£) ent* 

gegenftelleTi 
head jii) an bie <Bpt^e jieUen, 

fii'^ren, borfte^en 
heal tjeilen 

heap auft)anfen, auftiirmen 
hearing ©ijrtoette 
heart lierj; by — = par coeur 

auStpenbig ■ 
heat ertji^en 
heathen |)etbe 
heathenism §eibentum, 
heayy fd)tt>er 

height $)bt)e, §o^eit, Orofee 
heir ©vbe 
helm (poet.) |)elm 
helmet §elm 
hem jaumen, einfoffen; to — in 

einf(f)Ii^(3en, umringen 
herald §etoIb, SSotbote, Hiox' 

Iftuf er 
herd §erbe 
heritage (£tbfct)aft 
hero ^elb, §ero§ 
he'sitate jogetn 
hew down nieber^uen . ' 
hide ©aiit, ^eil; ©life (SanbeS) 

= 40 ©eftar 
hide serbergen 
high f)ocE)v gtofe, gemaltig 
hillock (Ileinei) ©iiget 
hire atimerben, mieten 



hiss jifdjen, (djlvicteti 

hither f)teri)in 

hitherto btSl}er, big bal)tn 

hoarse '^eijer, rau^ 

hold §dt, Sln^alt, ©tii^e- a?e» 

:.mU, 5mod)t (iiber), (StnftuB 

(ouf) 
hold f)dteti; — fast to -your 

rank t)dtet eud) fe[t in 9i.ei^ 

unb (5)Iieb 
hollow §ot)Iung, ignneteS 
ho'mage ©ulbigung 
home §eirn: to come . — to 

jurilct!ommen auf, , i)indug» 

laufen 'auf, ^ieJen auf, ent» 

f^3re(i)en (79) 
honey §onig 
honour et)ten 
hoof §uf 
hope |)offnung 

hopelessness goffnungglofigteit 
hori'zon ©orisont 
horn ©orn 
horrid fc^redlid), gtaufig,- roiber» 

racirtig: seemed — with life 

mac^te ben ©inbtud fd)autiger 

SebenStoitllidjfeit 
horror (gntfe^en, gieberfc£)aiiet,^ 

©(f)oueT 
horse *|Jfetb; Meitetei 
horseman SReiter 
host (Saftfreunb, aSirt 
host SriegS^eer, §eer, ©c^ar 
ho'stile feinblid), feinbfelig, 

roibrig 
household §augl)alt; officers of 

the — §ofbeamte 
how now? nun? 
hue gaxbe, g-arbung; autumnal 
/ hues fierbftltc^e §atbungen 
hueless foxbioS 
huge unge^euet, gxofe 
human menfcEjIic^ 
humble bemiittg; bemiitigen 
hunger fiungern, giexig Ied)5en 
hunter 3dgei -[nad) 

huntsman SSeibmonn, Qftgev^ 
hurrah ©iixra [butfc^e 

hush Bexftuntmen ntactien, ftillen, 

5Utn ©teJieti bxingen 
hushed ftumm gemae^t, ftill, 

fd£)tt)eigeni) 
hut ©titte 
hymn .t)t)mne, Sieb, Sobgejang 
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ice ®i§ 

idiot gemeinev 9Kann, 3;or, 

idly mii^tg, untatig, unnii^ 
illegi'timate unet)elirf) 
illness Sranltjett 
ill-tuned !etne jc^bne ajJelobie 
(f long) I)abenb, unt)ai:momf(3^ 
illu'minators 9luSmaler, 



rterer 
illu'mined (poet.) ftral^Ienb, 

Ieu(i)tenb 
illu'sion Xrugbilb, SlenbjDetf, 

©tnnentt)at)n 
illustrious beiiititht, £)eroorra» 
i'mage SSilb [genb 

. imagina'tion ©inbilbungSiraft 
ima'gine fici) embilben, meinen 
imitation 9iocf)at)mung 
immediately utunittelbar, fo= 

gleidt) 
immemo'rial: from time — feit 

imBorbentIi(i)en S^it^" 
imme'nse ungefjeuer 
irnmu'nity SBefreiung 
impa'ssable utiiibetfteigbor 
impatience Ungebulb, Unjuftie* 

bentieit 
impending betiorfte^enb 
impe'tuously ungeftlim 
i'mpetus SEtiebfraft, (3t'o6!roft, 

©tog 
impious gottlog 
importance aBic^ttgteit, S8ebeii« 

tung 
impose auflegen, uerljdngen 
impre'gnable unburcCtbringlti^ 
impress (beeinbruden), ftatf be» 

einftuffen 
impro'mptu aiiS bem ©tegretf 
impru'dent unporfid)tig 
ince'ntiye Slnreij 
inch QoU 

i'ncident gall, 3h)i((f)enfall 
incite antreiben, veijen 
i'nclement unfteunblid), laul) 
include' mit einji^liejsen, ent* 

Ijdten 
incomer 9Jeuan!Btnmltng, ®in» 

btingling 
increase i)ermel)ven, betgrb^ern, 

tierftarJen, fteigeni 
incredible imglniiblid) 



incursion (ginfttijmung, (Sinfall 
independence Unabtjangigfeit 
indescri'bable unbej(f)teiblid) 
indifference (Sktc^guitigfeit 
indi'gnant jornig, ergrimmt 
indigna'tion Unroille, S^tn 
indo'mitable unbejotimbar 
induce baju fiifireii, beranloiJen, 

iibeneben 
ine'rt trftge, fc£)wetfallig 
inertness XtixQl^tit 
inexpre'ssible un^agbat; unau§* 

i'nfant-Stinb. 

infect Ber^jeften, [^eimjuc^en 

infirm f(f)ix)ac^, fraftIo§; — state 

3l[ltergict)mdd)e 
inflame etitflarrimen 
inflict miferlegeti, OTirtd)teii 
influence ©influfe 
infrequently jelten 
ingenuity @(f)Qi^fii"ti 
injustice llngere(|ttg!ett 
inquiry Unterfuc^ung. 
insigni'ficant unbebeutenb 
insist beftetien auf etmaS 
i'nsolence UnDerjdjamt^eit 
inspiration = SSetufung jum 

®id)tet 
inspired begeijtett, begabt; in« 

flDtriext, Berfefien 
instanta'neous fofortig, augen»^ 

blidlid) 
institution (Sintic^tung 
instruct untertoeijen, antuetjen 
insult ©d^impf, ^ejc^hnpfung 
intellect SJerftanb 
intend beabittf)tigen, Bort)aben 
" inte'nse ftar!, i^eftig 
intercourse aSertet)): mit, 93e» 

jie'^ungen ju 
interdi'ct aSerbot; to — one 

from jbm. etiu. unter^agen, 

Berbieten 
i'nterest gnteveHe 
interfe'rence (£tnmijd)ung 
inte'rpret etllaren, beuteii 
inte'rrogate befvagen 
i'nterval Stbftnnb, ^^nuje, 3n.ii» 

j^enjeit 
i'nterview (jum S^ved ber SBe- 
. fragung) auffud)en 
i'ntimate nat)e, Berttaut 
intri'gue t)ctmHd)et 9(n(d)log 
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introdu'ctory einleitenb 
invader ©inbtingling, Slngteifer,' 

©robcter 
invasion ©infall, feoberung 
inva'lid ungtilttg 
invaluable unfd)dg6ar 
invincible uribej[teglic£) 
invisible utijic^tbax: 
iron rain (Sifemegen ((Sifen^ 

• ^agel) 

irreco'verable mrf)t mtefaet gut 

ill mad)en 
irre'fragable unttiibetleglicJ), un« 

umfto^lid) 
irregular unregelmafetg 
isolated (ai') tjereinselt 
Issue (:^eraii§)jenben; luSgang, 

golge 

J- 

jargon dauber ttieljc^ 

javelin a3}ul;fj^3eet^ 

jealousy (gifetjurfjt, ©iferjucfjielei 

jeopardise (eo = e') auf6 ®\>xel 
fe^en, wagen 

jest jd^erjen 

jewel Quwel, ©belj'tein 

jeweller ^uwelier 

join tterbinben, jugejelten, Ber* 
etntgen; iid) attfiiiliegen, ju 
ibm. t)tntreten; when he had 
been joined by all his troops 
ate die ... iu if)m geftofeen 
roaren 

join* Betetnigt, gemeinjciiaftlicf) 

joy greitbe 

judge urteilen; to invalidate 
ungiiltig anfefjen 

judgment Urteil 

juggler ®au!Ier, 3;af(fien1t)ielet 

juncture 3ufammentreffen, trU 
■ tiid)er Settpunit 

just geted^t 

k. 
keep i)alten, fefl{)alten, bet)aUen, 

betiaupten 
kindly giitig, janft 
kindred Bertoonbt 
kinsman 9SettDanbter 
kiss fiiijen 
kneel (knelt) fnien 
knighthood SfHtterfc^aft 
knowledge SJenntnte, Siijeti 



lacking: to be — mangelii, 

fetjien 
lady (gbelfrau, ®emat)lin, %xau- 
laity Satenfc^aft 
lake (See* 

land force 2anbiTiacI}t 
lantern Saterne 
late Bort)in, jiingft, et)emaUg 
laugh ladjen 

launch (forth) fctjleubern (Bor» 
roattg)', . Bom <Btapel lajjen 
lau'rel Sotbeev 
lavish BerfcfitDenbtfxiSct) 
law OJetefe, QJeie^maBigfeit* Stedjt 
lawless gejefelog, red)tlo§, regel* 
lawsuit aleditsfttett [toS 

lay low ju a3oben ftverfen 
leach = leech aitjt (42) 
lead fiitjten, leiten; giibtutig 
leadership' Seitung, §ui)tung 
league with fid) Bexbtnben mil 
leap (leapt) fpringen 
leathern lebern 

leave (left) Betlajfen 

legal gejepd) 

legitimate redjimoptg 

leisure Wn%e 

lesson Seftion, aSeIet)rung, 

lest bamit md)t 

le'thargy ©^laf jud)t, Untattgtett 

level with wageredjt, ■ in einet 
©bene mit, in gleiifier §ol)e- 
mit 

levy ausljebcu 

lie (lay, lain) Itegen; to - - down 
fid) niebetlegen 

liege fie^nSbeiv 

liege man Setjngmann, SSafall 

liege lord Set)n§£)ert 
. life Seben, £ebt)aftigfeit 

lift t)eben, liiften, aufbeben., aut» 
nel)men 

light £id)t. 

light (lighted, mdnd)inoI lit) 
anjiinben 

limit begtenjen, befc^tSnfen 

line Sinie, Sftetf)e ■ 

lineament @)?fi(i)t§5U0 

linger Ijatxen, oerweilen, norfi 
Berbleiben 

link ©Iteb, Strong, SS)ette, m^ 
len!; Berfettcn, Berbinben 

Ijon Sijmc 
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listen laujdjeu, ^utjorcii 

li'tany Sitonei 

literally bud)ftabUc^" 

literary |(i)riftftenerij(^, jdjviftlict) 

livid ijoijl 

lo! JTeI)e, jie^e ba! 

load 2a[t, mxbe 

lobby aSoti)aHe, SBorjoal 

local brtlid) 

lock Bode 

lodge unterbringen 

lofty luftig, tjoS), etljabeu 

log ©tamm, SSaumj'tomm 

look upon bliden auf, anfetjen 

lord §ett, Sfalei 

lore 8el)xe, SBUferijc^aft 

low niebrig, tief; jc^roa^, teife 

lower niebriger, unteie 

lower f)etablafjeix, meberlaijen, 

fallen lajien; ijerunter^oten, 

niebeirei^en 

-luck mu 

lu'minous leuct)tenb, gldnjenb 
lure !obern, anloden 
lusty traftboll, mufttet 

tn. 
mace Stveittolben, ffieule 
madman aSertiidter, SBQljnjii ► 

iiiget 
madness of battle Sompfeliimi 
maiden 3Mb(f)en, Qungfrau 
mail $anjer; mailed gepan^ett 
main tjauptjctcblid), tDelentltd), 

maintain beljaupteii, erljaUen, 

befdjiit^en, oerteibigen 
makfe for ge^en, reifen, fa[)i;eii 

nnc^, jufteuern, sureiten ouf 
maladToit (French) unge((^ictt 
mal-appropriation uni:e(f)tmo^i» 

ge Stneigitung 
man bemanneii, beiteibigeit 
manage I)anbt)nben, ueiroolten, 

leiten, beiorgen 
manhood TOannfieit, S!Keni(i)t)eit, 

9Rmm(cl)aft 
manifold mnnuigfact) 
manner SBeife, Srt 
manoeuvre (oeu = u) ©d|lDen» 

fung, SJlanbber, Sunftgtiff 
maiitle SKantel 
ma'nual SDlefibuc^ 
many-sided Btelieitig 



mark one ad)ten auf, (aufniert* 

jam) beobad)ten 
marriage ^eirat 
marshal ovbneii, ftellen 
marshy juntpfig 
martial Wegetifcf); — ban Mtiegs» 

faaim, • militarif(f)e§ 9lufgebot 

— chorus Srie^Sgefang' 
marvellous munberbar 

mass SKeffe; to say — bic iSl. 

lekn 
massacre niebetme^eln 
matchless unuergleidjUd) 
mate'rnal miitterlid); his — uncle 

f, D^eim miittevlidietfeit^ 
matter; what matters = roa^ 

tut'^, roog mad)t's, mag liegfc 

baian? 
mead (ea.= i) SKet, |)onigtranf 
meagre mager 
rnean genteiit, geting, niebrig, 

gerob^nlid) 
means 5Ktttel;' by no — leineg* 

roegg 
measure out ausmeijen 
meat gleijd), ©peije, 3lo^tung 
mediae'val tnittelolteiUd) 
medita'tion ilberlegung 
mediterra'nean mi^elldnbifd), 

mittelmeerifd) 
meed 93eloI)nung, So^n 
meet, (met) treffeu, begegnen, 

etitfprecEjen, befnebtgen, cnt» 

gegentveten, fii^ tveffen, ju< 

fommenfto|en 
meeting Sujamnietitritt 
m616e (French) Santpfgeroii^l, 

Sampfgetummel 
me'lody SHelobte, Sanglueiie 
melt fdjineljen, jerfliegen, iibei* 

ge^en in 
memo'rial S)en!mal 
me'mory ©ebdd^tnis 
me'nace btotjen, bebrol)en 
me'rcantile (til) !aufmanni(d) 
me'rcenary ©olbner 
merciful baxmtjerjig 
mercy SBarm^exjigiett, (SJnabe 
mere(ly) bloB, lebiglict) 
merry fvoI)Ii5), t)ettev; to make 

— fid) giitlid) t"" 
message SBotf^aft 

me'thod aKett)obe, 9ltt bes «t)i- 
get)en? 
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mid-day TOittag, (Seiute) 

midst mitit 

mighty md(i|tig 

migrate (ou3)ttionberu 

migra'tion SBaitberung 

mildly milbe, mitben ©ttmeS, 

in giitigex SBeiJe 
mind SSeift, ©eek, ®emiit 
mingle jic^ mifdien 
mi'nister ®ienei;, Seamtet, SKi» 

ntfteic, ®etpc^et, ^^Srieftei:, 

(Staatgbtener, ©iener^'om 

©taat) 
minstrel ©anger, ©^ielmonn 
miscella'neous gemifd)t 
miserly (i = aij ^abjiiifjitg, filsig, . 

iammetUd) 
mission aRifjipn, ©enbung 
missive SButfrnaffe, «Pfeil. 
mistletoe ajliftel 
mock charge ©djeinangriff 
mock fight ©djeinfampf 
moderation 2fta|tgung 
mo'dern mobetn, jung, fjeutig 
moisten anfeutfiten, ne^en 
molest betajttgen, beunruljigen - 
momentous toidjiig 
monarchical (ch = k) monat* 

d)if(i), loniglid)' 
mo'nastery flofter 
Monk-king (the) $faff?nf6ntg 
moor- antetn, bor 9tn!er Itegen, 

angebunben Itegett 
moreover iibetbteS 
morrow (the) bet nadjfte Xag : 
mortal toblid)/ serljangnigbon 
mortification Saffcung 
Mo'slem (s obex z) SKulelmann 
mount ftetgen (ctuf), befteigen 
mount iSerg 

mountain ^erg, ©ebirge 
mournfully trmmg, trauexDoll, 

fummerooll 
move beluegen, riitjxen, ^iniibet* 

jie^en, fid) bctoegen; to — up 

f. tjinaufberoegen, naf)extxetett 
movement SSetcegung 
mow mdt)en, niebexmftfien 
muddy ji^mufeig, jd)Iammig - 
multitude 5Kenge 
multitudinous ja^lxeid) 
muni'cipal ftdbtiitf) 
. murmur ©emuimel, leife ge» 

fpxoi^eiie SSJoxto - 



murmured from his lips = fam 

leije- Bon jeinen 8. 
muse iibexbeden, extoageu, mui)' 

jtnnen'iiber, iibexlegen 
music SOlufi! 
musicless nanglo^ 
muster (gemultext roerben), jicti 

bexjammein ■ ■ 

muster-roll 9Jluftexxolle, , 9Kuftc< 

xungSUfte 
mute ftumm, |^)rad)IoS, |d)tt)eig"= 
mu'tiny ajleutexei [jam 



narrative ®xjat)lung 

native eingeboxeit, ^eimifc^, ux» 

fpxiingli^. 
native land ©ebuxtg*-, §eimat« 

lanb ■ , 
naval fight ©eetampf 
naval architecture ©diiff^bau 
navy fxteggflotte 
nay nein 
near nai)^,naij^ bei; nat)e babei, 

in bex Slat) 6 
necessa'rily notlnenbigextueife 
neck §oI§ (Staden) 
need Stotmenblgleit, 9lot, a3e» 

biixfni§; at — ira 3totf<iIl 
needless unnBtig . 
neglect Dernadjlftjfigen 
neither . . . nor roebex . . . nod) 
nephew Sleffe 

neu'tral neutxal, uttpaxteiijci) 
new neu, fxifd) 
news 9lact)xid)t 

niche Stifdie, aBonbbeitiefung 
niece S^Jiiijte 
tiigh. no:^e, beina^e 
nightfall- Slbenbbdmmetung, 
. md)t 

nimbly, flinf, xafd) i 
noble ebel, pxdci)ttg, tjex'tli-d) 
noose ©d^tinge, ©djleife 
nor nod); unb md)t, aud) nii^t 
Norse noxroegifd), (aU)noxbiicti 
Norseman (lit')3'loxh)eget 
Northman. 9loxb-mann, %ox< 

monne 
Norwe'gian -Sloxwegex 
note (notes) Sfac^xidjt', tmibc 
note bemexlen, beoboe^ten . 
note: men of — -~8ente toon 9ln« 

fet)en 
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notice faemeiteii 

notion Segriff, aSorftelluiig 

nought nid)tl 

now = je^t too 

nu'cleus £ evn 

numb betauben 

nu'merous jat)Ireict) 



oak (£id)e 
oar SRuber 
oath ®ib 
oats §ofet 
obe'dience @)el)orjam 
o'bject ©egenjtanb, 3'^' 
obje'ction (ginhietibung 
obscu're buntelj unUar 
o'bsequies feierttc£)e§ £ei(l)en= 

begongnis 
obtain evlangen 
o'bvious eitileuc^tenb 
occupation 33e|egung 
occur (ii^ eretgnen 
off bation, tjinhaeg 
off the Orkney Isles auf ber 

§bJ)e bet D. Q. 
offe'nsive wars 9tngnff^ti'tege 
offer onbteten 
o'ffice ®ienft, ®ienitleiftung, 

SJerrtiijtung, Slmt 
officer SBeamter 
o'men SBbrbebeutung, ^etd)en 
on tuettet, B or marts 
once : at — jof ort 
o'nset Stnfang 
o'nslaught Slngriff, i&turni 
ooze (bur(f))ficfern 
open offnen, \i<i) offnen 
oppose jic£) entgegenftelleii 
opposition ®egenfaj3 
oppression SBebrudung, Unter« 
or ober [briidurtg 

orb tugel, Mab, Sc£)etbe 
order Sefetjl, Drbming; Drben 
orderly orbentlid), riditig 
o'rgan Drgel 

organisa'tion Drbiiung, 33au 
o'rganise einridjten, orbnen 
o'rigin Urfprung, ©ebvirt 
ori/'ginal urfprunglic^ ., 
outline Umrtfe, Umriije, <Bi'\m 
outpost SBorpoften ' 

outraged befrf)impft, nergetual' 

tigt 



overjoyed uberfteubig, t)OC^« 

erfreut, entsiidt 
overregard iibermajiige - 9luf » 

merliamfeit {SRilcfiicf)tnat)me, 

3lucfit(f)t) 
owing to bont . . ., roegen 
own beji^en, erfennen, atier* 

!ennen, geftet)en; to be owned 

by . . . jbS. ©tgentiim jeiti, 

jbm. geljoren 
ozier walls SBeibenwcinbe 

P- 
pale *)5fat)l, ®d)ani^)fa^I, iBe^- 

teic^, ©ebiet 
pale blag, bleid), fatil, (t)ell) 
palisade 5|5olifjabe, «)5fat)l3auu 
palsied geia^mt 
pa'nic ^oni!, ®(f)recten 
pantheon OottetJ^aft 
pa'ralleled = erretc^t; a cavalry 

never before — = bie tite» 

Tnal§ Bor'^et i{)reggleic^en ge« 

^abt 
paraphrase Untfd)reibung, Uber» 

je^ung 
parcel out auStetlen 
parchment ^^ergament 
parley Untertjanblun'g 
part £eil, $artlt; to take - - in 

teilne^men an; he took — 

with his foe er ftellte (ic^ auf 

bie ©eite fetneS ©egners 
part ficE) trenneii, ou§einonber= 

fol)ren 
party *j3ortei 
pass iibergetien, getjeu laffen, 

treitergeben 
pass *PaJ3, ®urd)gang, llbevgaug 
Pastoral Rule = Regula Pasto- 

ralis 
pause etne *)Jauje niad)eii, 30=' 

gem, innet)aUen 
paw ftampfen, jrt)avren (mit bcm 

SSorberfiige) 
pay Solb 
peace griebc, Stille, 3{ut)e; - to 

these trifles genug mit biejen 

9Jtc^tig!etten 
peal (feierlid)) (c^alleii, erjdial» 

leii, erilingeii, tliugeu 
peasant SSauev 
pe'nalty ©trafe, ©elbftrafe 
pe'netrate burrf)bringen 
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pe'nnon ;vittirt, SSimpel, San=> 

jenfat)nd)eti 
perceive bemerleu, qemahreii 
perfect ucrbollfommnen 
perform augfiit}ten, t)anfaeln 
pe'ril ®efal)r; uMiexen; to — 

all in a single battle »on etner 

emjiflen (Sd|t. alleS aM^atiqeii 

Iqfen 
perish umfommeii, uergetjen, 

fterben 
pe'rjurer aKeineibifler 
permit etlauben, cjeftatten, mofl^ 

lid) mad)en 
perpendi'cular jentred)t 
perpe'tual beftanbig 
pe'rsecutor SBetfolget 
pe'rsonally perjonlid) 
persua'sion ttberrebung " 
perturba'tion Untune, S8er. 

ftijrung 
petty Ilein, unbebeutenb 
plialanx P)alanj 
pheno'menon [pi. phenomena] 

• (3'}atut;»)®rfd)einung 
phy'sical ptjtjjifd),. Ibxpetlidt) 
physi'cian Slrjt (Seibarjt) 
"pick out auSlefeii, auamatjlen 
picture ©emalfae, S8ilb 
piece ©tucf, (^Jigur) 
pierce bot)ren, bui:,d)boI}ren, 

biii;d)bringen 
pile ^fat)I, ©tD&, Wfaife; — of 

wood |ioIjfto6 
pillage *piunberung 
pillow to^jffifjen, ^,fut)l 
pine-log gtdjtenftamm 
' pious fiomm 
pirate ©eeraubet 
pitch auf|d)Iagen (;Sager) 
place ftellen, fe^en, legeti, ein* 

rtd)ten, anbringen 
plain ©bene; plain-land glad)* 

lahb 
plan planen, cntiuetfen 
platform ett)bt)ter ^lo^, Sftebner* 

' biitjne 
plead (plabteren), Berteibigeit, 

fid) oetteibigen 
pledge *lBfanb, SBiivgfdjaft; ©e*. 
lubbe; bei:pfdnben, Berbiirgen, 
plunder SSeute . [pfidjetn 

plunge taitd^en, f)memfto^en, • 
l^ineinftedeK 



poet Did)tcr, ©oiigev 
point s)3un!t, <Bpx^e, Jttaiile 
point to jetgeu, fjinjeigen, (t)iii») 

toeifeii auf; to — out barauf 

t}intt)eifen, betonen- 
po'litic polttifd), ftaat^flug, ffug 
polytheist (list) SBielgbtteter 
ponderous geraid)tig'", 1-Dud)tici, 

fc^mer , ■ 
po'ntiff Dbevpriefter, '!|5apft 
ponti'fical pcipftltd)' 
poor arm, armlicf), fd)led)t 
popular beliebt, befannf 
population SSeooHemng 
porch SBovfjatle, ©ouknt)nUe 
port |)dfen 

post $often, ©tellung 
po'tentate aUonord), '' meltHd)er- 

SOJadittiaber 
po'tently mad)ttg 
pour fttomen, regnen; — forth 

auggiefeen, au§fd)utten, bei'* 

Botfrbmett lajfen 
power ma6:)t, ttaft 
pra'ctice Hburtg, ©ebtaud), 
praise Bob [©itte 

pray beten 
prayer ®ebet 
prece'de tjor^ergetjeu 
•preci'pitate beic^Ieunigen 
precision ©fenauigfett 
predecessors aSotganger, Stt)nett 
predisposition Bor^anbene 3(n» 

lage obex 9letgung 
predominance 3Soi;^etrfd)Qft 
predominant Bor^etrfi^enb 
pre-eminence SSorrang, betBor* 

ragenbfr ©tellung 
preface • aSormort 
prelate iJJrdlat 
preli'minary (to), einleitenb, Bot* 

auSgebenh 
prepare Bbrbereiten, riiften 
preposterous roiberfinnig, abge» 

((^madt 
pre'sence ©egeniuart, 8£nuiefen» 

£)eit 
pre'sent gegenmartig; for the — 

Borlaufig, fur§ etfte 
prese'nt barbieten, iieten 
preserve aufbetcalren, bet* 

hetjdlten- 
preside Borftet)eti, befef)Iigen, 

gebieten, (tjrajibieten) 
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press brattgen, Berfolgen, au^* 

nu^en; press on nottgcn, 

btingen in; press upon auf* 

brdngen 
pretence SBoiraanb 
pretender ^rdtenbent, (SC^von* 

forbetet) 
pretext 3?Di;lt)anb, SSotrodnbe 
■prevail bie DBerljarib Beiommen; 

ben ©ieg bationhagen 
prevalent t)err|c^enb 
prevent tjert^inberrt, f)inbern, ab", 

fallen, (suborJontTnen) 
pre'vious aortietgetienb 
pride ©tol^ 
- priesthood <)5riefterf(f)aft 
primate etfter S8i?ct)of 
primitive urfpriinglirf) 
principal uornefimft, p(i)ft 
pri'vate door ^rittattur, ge» 

^eime Siir 
privilege SBorre(i)t 
prize £ampfi?reig, 58eute : 
probable waljrjrfjetnttii) 
proceed to fd)rettjen ju 
proclaim (offentlid^) auSrufen 
professional Beruf§ma|ig ■ 
; pro'ffer anbteten, BotfcEjtagen ' 
profit by auSnu^en 
profitless nu|lo§, unnu^ • 
profound ttefltnnig, fdforffinnig, 

ttef, tiefgriinbig, bun!el, 

tat|elt)aft 
progno'sticate Dotl^erfdgen, bov 

prohibition Serbot 

pro'ject ^lan 

promise S8etjpred)en 

promote befijvbern 

prompt fd^nelt 

promptness ©djnelligfeit 

proof .aSetoetS 

proper. eigen, eigentltd) 

proposal ajorfcEjkg , 

prosper fiStbern,' gelingen laffen 

prospe'rity aSJotjlftanb, SSIiibSn 

pro'sperous -gebeitjltd), gli'KntcE) , 

prostrate one's self jtcf) nieber' 

tnerfen 
protector a3ef(i)u^et 
proud ftolj 
prove jid) etit)et|en; proved er=_ 

roiefen 
provoke t)ei:au§JT)rbetn, reijen 



prow SJorbetteil .(be^S ©d)i|fe§) 
prowess Xaip^exMt, §elbettlot 
prudent oorfi(|tig, flug 
public offentlid), amtlid), 

(6taat§-) 
publish t)eroj:fentH(i(en, befonnt 

mad)en 
pulse S)5uB 
punishment ©trafe 
pu'pil ©(f)fller 

purpose ^bjid£)t, *)5lan, Qtvtd 
pursue Beifolgen 
pursuit SSerfoIgung . 
push fcEjieben, ftofeen, ooiftofeen, ' 

metier dorbringen 
put je^en, ftellen, legcn, bringen; 

to — down niebeilegen; to — 

out into f|tnau§faf)ten in 

q- • 

quantity SRenge 

quarter §tmmetegegenb, Sette:. 

^atbon 
question grage 
■quick fd^neir 
quit betloflen, meiben, fiteljen 



race 3lia(ie, ®efd)Ied)t 

racial element .= 3laffengrm3t)e 

rage SESut 

raider ®inbxtngltng 

raid ©infdl 

raise f)eben, ettiebcn, aufl^eben, 

aiiffc£)Iagen (8tugen) 
rally ©ammlung, 3"fo*nnisn' 

Wtufs ■ - 

rally jid) miebei; (ammein; to — 

one's self jic^ miebei: ert)oten, 
. wiebet: ju fid^ !ommen 
rampart SSall 
rank alette, SRangftelle . 
rapacity SRdubetei, SRauB, 9faub» 

giex 
rapidity 3d)neIUgteit 
rapidly |dE)neU, mtt fUegenber- 

ipail 
rapturous Ijtnteigenb, begeiftert 
rarest boietrefflirfji't, beft 
rash BOTJdineH 
rather Itebet, e^ief 
ratify beftdtigeri 
ravage BetWuften, bertjeeren^ 

SSertiecning 
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ravager 3?erf)eetei: 
raven SRabe - 
reach erret(i)en 
ready-Jc^nell, lebiiaf t 
real tukflict), maiyc 
realm SReit^, ^bnigrei)^ 
• rear tjinferfte SRei'^e, fiinter^ 

gtunb, (Snbe; to take it in 

the — fie toon t)inten an= 

greif^n, tf)t in ben ?SucEen 

fallen 
rear auf^eben,-^eben, aufnc£)ten 
reason ® runb^.. aSernunf tgrunb , 

©^lufe; by , — of tnfolge 
reasonableness SSernilnftigteit 
_reasse'rt wieber be^aupten 
reassu're toteijer beru'^igen^ 
reawa'ke miebererttiac^en 
rebe'l |tc^ em^oren 
receive empfangen, straiten 
re'cerit fiitgHcE), neu, jung - 
recline (on) anletjnen, [tii|en, 

rui)en (auf) 
recoil juriidtt) eleven 
recollect wieberyatnmeln 
re'concile berfbljnen 
reconciliation SBetfb'^nung 
reconnoitre Beftc£)tigen, aiiSfnnb* 

[c^aften 
record perjeicEjuen 
recover tuiebetetlangen, ge^ 

minnen 
recovered = rotebett)ergejtellt 
recreant fetgfierjig, abtriinnig 
red rot : 
redden tot roerben 
reduce juriidbringen, jtotngen 
reel taumein 
reeve SSogt, Stmtmann 
refer bejiet)£n 
reform umbilben, umgeftalten, 

petanbexn, \i(i) totebfer bilben 
re'fuge 3uftud^tgftatte 
refu'sal SBeigerung 
refuse fief) weigern 
region ©ggenb, Sanb 
regularly regelmSfeig ; 
rehearse jur ^roBe barftellen, 
reign regieren - [pxttfen 

rein 3ugel 

reinfo'rcefnent ajetftftrfung 
reject tjertoerfen _, 
rejoin oiie toiebet ju jbrn. ftofeen 

(fommen) 



relation SSejie^ung 

relative SJetmanbtev 

relax -tbdetn, evf(f)Iaffen, f(f)Ioff 

re'lic 3f{eltquie [madden 

relieve befteien 

reluctant miberwinig 

rely upon (on) ffd^; tjerlaffen auf . 

remain juxucEbletben, Berbletbett, 

librtgbleiben, iibrig fetn . 
remembrance (gxinnetung 
remind exinnetn 
rehinant 9Jeft(teil) 
remote fetn, enjfetnt 
removal (gntfetnung, . 3uiiiii« 

jte^img 
rend (rent) teig^n, ^erteigen, 

au§einanb erteifeen- 
render mac£)en; — easy etleict)« 
renowned betu^mt [tern 

repent beteuen 
replace erfe^en 
reply Slntmort 
report SBetidEjt; bettd)ten 
repose auStuljen 
representa'tion . ajotfteltitng, 

©orftellung 
represe'ntative SSetttetet 
■ reproach SSormutf, Sobel 
reproof SBottoutf, S^abel 
repulse juriicftreibeix ; - 
reputation 9luf 
require fotbein, betlangen 
re'scue 9?ettung, SBefteiung 
resemble gleicEjen 
resemblance St^nlidjleit 
resentment ®m)5ftnblid)teit, 

©tell, 3{a(f)fud)t 
reserve jurilcEtialten, auff^jaten; 

SRefetde 
resident: to be — ft)ot)nen, tefi* 

bieten 
resign setjicfiten, iiberlaffen 
resist SBiberftanb letften 
resisting power 3Biberftanb§!raft 
resistless untoibetftetjlid) 
re'solute entfdiloffen 
resource §iIfgqu_eHe, ' §ilf Smittel 
respi'te Sluffc^ub, gttft 
respo'nsible Berantmortlid) 
rest tu'^en, betu^en, tui)en Iof» 

fen, fttt^en; to — all in a 

single battle alle§ auf eine 

etnjige '<Sd)lad)t aritommen 

laffen 



restlessness SRaftlofigleit 
restore uiiebcrt)evj'tenen, micbei> 

gebeti 
restrain 5ui-ucft)alteii, ein?d)roti^ 

fen, jugebeti 
result EvgebniS 
. resume fortfotjteu 
retainers ?(nIiaTtflev, ©efolcie, 

®tener 
re'tinue ©efolgc 
retirement aiiidsug 
retreat SRiitfjug 
retribution SBetgeltung 
return junufteliteit, IBiebet iibt'v= 
return JRitcffetjr [getjeii 

revenge SRad)?, 9lad)egefiiI)I 
revengeful i;Q(i)5iia)tig 
re'verence uerei)ten 
review mujlern, injloi^ieren 
revive mlebetbelefien, njteber- 

aufleben 
revolt ^ii) empijren, \\(t) erbeben 
rhinoceros (i = ai) siaSbPi'n 
rhythm sRtitjtbmuS, Soft 
rid^ tetten, fatjxeti 
right 5Rec^t; i-ed)t, gerabc 
ring (rang, rung) Hingen, et» 

fd) alien 
rise Jtd) erbeben, aufftef)eii, eitt* 

ftefjen; w^hich is risen up ta 

be Saint Paul's = .au§ ber 

bie ^aul§!ivdie ermad^fen ift; 

to rise one's self [id) nuf» 

rid)ten 
rite 3litu§, feierlicfjer 58raud) 
rival SlJebenbubler : rival princes 

^fiitften, bie |id) urn ben Xfiron 

ytreiten 
rivalship 9lebeiibiiblerfd)0ft, 

®tferiud)t 
river giiijj 
road ^eg; road-system Stvo« 

feeiine^'; roadstead IReebc 
roar ©ebtttll, (5iefd)rei; briiOcn, 

brouien, rollen 
rob bevauben 
robber SRaubef; robber-chief 

SRoiibvtttei;, Sfnuberl)^!^!' 

mann 
robe Sakr, StmtSfleib 
rock 55el§, )5el!eu 
rod ©tab 
roll tolfett,' boI)iiiroUen, bal)iil« 

^iet)en, |icE) inaleien 



Romance vomauifd) 

rood (holy) Snijifij; 

roof ®ad) 

root aSJurjel 

rope Seil 

rough raul), gtob 

round bevumjcgelu nni 

rouse roecten, aufroeden, a\i\' 

niuittein 
rout 9lieberlOge 
row SReit)e , 
royally fontgllid) 
royalty Sonigtuin 
rude grob 
ruin din^lurj, Sliiiit; amidst 

ruins mitten unter S^rihnmevn 
rule bevrjdjen, rcgieven; .'ocrr« 

ruler ^enfdjer, ©ebieter 

run laufeu lajjen, fatjren lojjen 

rural Idnblid) 

rush SBotmdrtSftiirjen, ©tofe; 

fto^eti, ftutjen, ^erBorftiirsen, 

Dorlu.attgftlixjen 
rustic idnblid), bdurtfd), rob 
rustle tofdieln, van[d)en 

s. 
sack pliinbevn \ 
sacred' t)etHg, gciueibt 
sa'crifice (ais) Dpferung, Cpfer 
safely jidiev 
safety ®i(^ert)ett 
saga'cious jcijarfiinnig 
sail jegeln; — on roeitet|egeln, 

uieitetfat)ven 
sail (©egel<)?vat)it; ©egel, 

©d)tffe 
saint .^eilige 
sake ©adie; for the — of um . . . 

millen 
sally SluSfrtU, ^orfttijj 
sally auSfoIIen 
salute gviifien 
salvation ©celcnl)eil 
sanction (fetei;tid)e) iBeftdtiguug, 

SBeibc (aSevcd)tigung, 5Red)t); 

(feietlid)) beftdttgen 
Saracen (avajenijd) 
satisfied befriebigt; ill satisfied 

upenig befriebigt, unbefriebigt 
save auBer 
scald (a== 6) ©fnlbe, »&rbe (alt- 

ftonbinoUiid)er ©idjter) 
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scanty jpattic^, fnrq 

scarce faum 

sceptre ©jep.tet 

scheme (ski) *|3Ion; planen,,ent» 

scholar @ele{)rtei [toerfen 

science 3ESt{jen|d)aft; military — 

frieQgltiiijenfd|aft, *!uTift 
scop nltgetm. Songer, Se^et 
score = <B6)ax 

scour [^c^euern], baffinrafen iiber 
scowl miint?cf)et 58ticf, bilftete 

TOiene 
script ($^nft 
scruple ©eb«ii£en, SJemifjen?« 

qual 
scuttle (a ship) oerjenleti 

(buxcE) 3lnbo'^tuTig) 
scythe ©enfe, ®i(i)el 
seal jiegeln 
search: in — of ouf ber ©u(f)e 

nod), um ju judfjen 
seat ®i^, S8ot)nfi^, SBo^nung 
section ©eWoTi, 9tu§fd^Tiitt, 9tb« 
' teilung 

secu're (fid)) jicfjetn 
sedition Slufftanb, ©ntporung 
see @i^; the Holy See ber .§et« 

Uge ®tul)( 
seek jud)en 
seem fc^eineu 
seize ergretfen, jid) 6emdd)tigen, 

in ajejife ne:^men; ^ upon et* 

gtetfen, erfajfen, begxetfen 
select tt)(tf)Ien, au§tt)ot)Ien 
self-interest ©igenrtufc 
selfish felbftfiic^tifl 
sense SSerftonb 
sensitive entt)ftnblid) 
se'parate gejonbert 
se'quence gfolge, 3'ieit)e 
serge ©eige; serge-garbed = in 

JRond)§ttad)t (serge gowns ) 
series SReil^e 
serried geJd)Iof|en, fejtgeidjloffen, 

feft . 
servile class (ai) bieiienbe f laffe 
set jegen, ftelten; ric^ten; his 

heart was set on war = ge*. 

riditet auf; to set up a shout 

ein @efd)ret erfjeben; deep 

set windows (39) 
settle abmadjen, erieb'igen, ent= 

jd)etben, befttmmen 
settlement Slnfieblung 



settler 'Mnfieblet 

shade, shadow ®d)atteit 

shaft ®d)att, ^fetl, aBurfipiefe 

shake jd)utteln 

shape ®eftoU; to take — into 

geftaltet tuerben ju 
share tetlen; tetltiaben an 
sharpen jdjcirfen 
shatter jerbred)en, 3erjd)met'= 

tern, jerreigen, ijerjplittevn', 

jetrtitten 
shave fc^eten, rafieren 
sheaf ©arbe 
shear (shore, shorn) jdjeren 

(jaufen), burc^fd^neiben, 

jljjalten, SSunben tei^en 
sheath ^rf)eibe 
sheer flat, blo^, pm 
shepherd §irt 
§hield ®c^tlb 

shine ©i^ein, ©lanj, (iJli^etit 
shine (shone) fd^einen, funfein, 

(er)gldn^en 
shiver jer6ied)en, jajpltttern, 

jerttiimmer't roerben 
shock ®to|, Wnprall, ®rjd)utteo 

rung 
shore ®eftabe 
shoulder ®d)ulter 
shout (forth) laut rufen, jubeln, 

jaudijen 
shout of fury Sutgef^rei 
show jeigen, etweijen, anjeigen 
shriek <B6)te\ 
shriek jd)teien, heifd)en 
shrink (from) juru(fjd^tecfen(tiox), 

juxiidj(i)aubexn ; to — back 

from abfalkn Bon, roeglaufeu 
shudder @cf)aubex [Bon 

shudderingly fd)aubexnb, 3tt» 
shut jd)Ue6en [tetnb 

sickle ®tdiel 
sight ©ic^t 
sign 3etcf)en 
sign 3et(i)en geben, untexjeid)' 

nen; he signed his head in 

consent ex gab buxd^ fo^jf* 

niden ba§ Qet^en bet (gin 

WtlUgung 
signal 3£iS)en 
signi'ficance Sebeutung 
silence ©djWeigen 
silent ftill, i(i)B3etgfam, rul)ig 
similar a'^nlid^ 
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simulta'neous c|lei(i)jeitiii 
since jettbem; bn ja, ba 
si'new ©et)ne, Svaft, ©tdrtc 
single etnxig; — combat ©ivi^t-I 

fampf, 3^oeilcim^f 
singular einjigavtig, jeltfnm; sin- 
gularly in Beinevfeii^lvertem 

(I)ol)eiit) ^Rafee 
sink fin!eii, uiitetge()cii 
sit (sat) ji^cn 
size (SJtofee 
skilful gej(i)idt 
skill ®ejc^icEttd)feit 
^ '' skilled gefdjidt 

skirmish ©cfinvmiii^el, ®evlflii» 
sky Jpimmel [fel 

slack fdjIaff,Jodcv, jdjlmidj 
slash ©d)rantnie, ©^tnarre 
slaughter ®emebel, ©d)Iad)te«, 

aSIutbab 
slay, slew, slain evfdjlogen 
sleep Sdjlof 
sleight [of hand] ipotiblunftgriff, 

Sunftjlud, S;a|d)enfpieki;ft]:eid) 
slight biinti, idjrood), leid)t 
slothful trage, foul 
slow langjom 

slumber }d)lummevu, jd)lafeii 
small Mciti, gerirtg 
smallness ©erin.gfugiglett 
smile iad)eln, lad^en 
smite, smote, smitten (djlagen, 

evfdjlagen, tteffen 
sneer ©jjott, |)oI)ii 
social gefellfdjoftlid), ge(ellig 
soil SBoben 
so'journ 9lufentl)nlt 
sole eiiijig; solely einjig unb 

alletn, lebiglid), Woj? 
solid feft . 
sombre biiftei;, finftev, fti)imn' 

mtttig, etn|l 
sonorous BotltiJiieiib, moftlfliii 

genb, ftongboll 
soothe 6e[anftigeii 
sore fel)i-, \d)ioex 
sore ®efc^tt)uv, 28et), ©dimevj, 

aSJunbe (50) 
sorrow ©ovge, S^etrilbnis, .Stiuti' 

mer; iid) tietrilben 
so'rtie StuSfall; sorties ^hiSfnll- 

ftellcn, 9lu3gfiiigc 
soul ©ecle 
sound ^on, tlaug, @^)aJI, Saut 



sour jauet mad)oii, (ciufvu; oec 
source GucUe [Ifiben 

southern jiiblid) 
so'vereign fpenfdjev 
sovereignty .§ot)ett, Ot>cvt)evr 

(d)aft 
space SRaum, a3Ql)n; — of 

ground SBobenflac^c 
spare fparen 
spark ^unte 
spear ©^jeer, ©piefe 
special(ly) fpegiell, bejonberd 
spe'culate on jpehilieren, iiodj- 

finnen iibev 
speech SRebe 
speechless fprodjlos 
speed ©tie, ®oIopi.i 
speedily fdinell 
spell-bound Don einem ijo'ibev 

gefejfelt, mic wetjnubert, 

f|)tad)IoS 
spend aufroeuben, uetbtiiiflcti 
spirit @eift, ©inn, Satinc 
spiri'tual geijtUd) 
splendid glonjenb, glibevnb, 

t)x&d|tig 
splendour ®Ianj, ''^taAi 
splinter off aB|}3littetn, abft)Iei6en 
spoiler SRfinbev, SSerberbev 
spoil(s) $Rnub, S3eute 
spot gied, ^k^, ©telle 
spread fid) Berbrciten: 9ludbvei» 

tung 
spring ©pvung, 9?iirt(pning, S"' 

ludjdjnellen 
spring (sprang, sprung) ent« 

f^jvingen, t)erBorget)eii; - - up 

cmjjorfpriegen, empovfd)iefjen, 

au§ bcm 5&oben iDac^jeri 
spur ©povn, 9lnfpotn; to put 

spurs to cinetn bic ©poien 

geCcn 
spiir nniV)ornen, antveiben 
spy out au§iunbfd)aftcn 
squadron (a = 6) ®efcf)rt)obei 
stable ©tall, 
stage ©tufe 

stagger loonteu, taunieln 
Stair ©tttfe: pi. Sve^jpe 
stake $(5fat)l 

stalwart Irflftig, fcvnig, juni)tU>« 
stamp. ftam:i)fen 
stand ©tanb, ©tnnbt)nltcn, 

SKJibcrftonb 
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stare at anftavreii 

start (^jlbpd^) entfteljenjajjen, 

einticf)ten; — forth borlpttn* 

gen, l^eronjpttngen 
startle fc^reden, 5ur(^t einjagen, 

auffdjrecfen 
startled aufgejd)recft, etjditecEt 
state ©tanb, SRang, aBiirbe, 

©taat 
state auSjogen, bavkgen 
stave ©tio^3l)e, 95er§ 
stay lufenttiait 
stay auf^atten, jum ©tetjen 
stead (Statt [btingen 

steadied feft, feftgefd)Ioifen 
steady, steadily ftetig, feft 
steal (stole, stolen) fte^len 
steed SBofi, ©treitrofi 
steel @to|l, ©(i)tt)ert; steel and 

horse = 9lo6 imb SReiter 
stem ©tantm 

step ©djtitt; step in advance 
-- ©d)tttt aorwattsi 
stem ernft, bufter, gtoufam 
stern §intetteti be§ ©c^iffe? 
sti'mulate mjen, anfpotnen 
sting (stung) (an)ftad)eln 
sti'pulate auSmadien, fid) aug» 

6el>mgeTx 
stir fid^ tegen, fic^ tut)ren, ge* 

fdiaftig fein (Wetben); — from 

oufftoren, aufmeden au§; — 

up aufregen, oufretjeti, auf« 

mutitetn 
stirrup ©teigbiigel 
stop tnnet)alten 
storm erftilrmen 
stout tcaftig 

stoutly berb, wodei:, ftolj 
straggler ^etumftreidjer, SUadj^- 

Jtigler 
straight fttad§, getabesi SffiegS 
strain £teb, ®efang , 
-strange ftemb, feltfam 
stranger grembet 
stra'tagem Srieg§Iift, Sift, Sunft' 

• gtiff 

strate'gical ftrategifd), fnegg' 

iTiiffenf(i)afl:Ii(I) 
stra'tegy ^rieg§!unft 
stream flottern 
streamer aBirtipel 
strength ©tatfe, 9Rarf)t 
stress 9Jorf)btud, Dtiict 



stretch ftrcdeit; to —forth one's 

fruit gincijf tTeiOen, f. ^Tiidjte 

au§bteiten 
stride ©d)titt 
stride (strode, stridden) idcfxei- 

ten; ftreiten, fdm^jfen 
strife ©tteit, ffampf 
strike, (struck, struck iinb 

stricken) fc^Iagen, pragen, 

treffen, fto^en, pralten, fed)' 

ten, ffttnpfen 
striking aiiffallenb 
strive ftteben, fid) anftrengeii, 

fid) bemuben 
stronghold geftung, Sollwevt 
struggle Stdrnpf, IRingen 
stubborn t)axtnacfig, itiiberipeu* 

ftig, flonbf)oft 
stu'pid ftunt^jffinnig, ttdge 
subdu'e unterjorf)eti, befiegeu' 
subje'ct-untermetfen, ber ^fiic^t 

untetwerfen 
sui>ject (SCbj.) untetgeben 
submit Jid) untertoexfen 
subo'rdinate untergeorbnet 
su'bsidy §ilf§fteuet, §ilf§gelbec 
su'bstitute ®rfa^(mann), ©teU» 

bettretet 
substitu'tion (grfe^ung 
succeed fotgett, ©tfolg t)aben, ge^ 

lingen . 
success (Srfolg 
successful erfolgtetcf) 
succession 9Jad)f olge, ®tbf olge, 

3;£)ron^oIge — 
successive aufeinonbetfolgenb 
succinctly gebrftngt, in hitjev 

gaffung 
succumb etite'gen, untethegen 
sudden(ly) pisyidf) 
suffice (fais) geniigeti 
suit paffen, gene^m fein, ent^ 

fprect)en 
sullen gxamlid), miitiif.c^, biifter 
sully befdjntu^en, befleden 
su'mmit ®ipfel 

summon auffotbein, ^eranrufeii 
sunbeam ©onnenfttatjl 
superhuman ubermenfc^lid) 
supersti'tion Slbetglmibe 
su'pine (i = ai) laffig, trage 
support (untet)ftii^en, oetteibi- 

gen 
supreme obetft, t)oc^ft, [jettfdjenb 
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supre'macy iKovmacht 
surely fid^edid^ 
su'rface 06erflad)c, gldd)e 
surmou'nt iibetfteifleti, iitiev^ 

vagen 
su'rplice gt)ort)emb 
surpri'se tt6ettajd)ung, ixbex' 

tumpeluug 
surrender {id) ergeben ; tlbergabe 
surround umstngein, umge^en 
surve'y iibetjdjauen, beobad^ten 
survive iibeileben, noc^ roeiter 

leben, beftetjen bletben 
surviver Qberlebenbev 
suspense 30961" 
suspicious argwB^nijd) 
suzerainty Obet|ot)eit, Cbet* 

t)errjd)att 
sward SRajeii 
swarm ©djrodrmeii, 3ist)6"/ 

®ewimmel 
swarming ^djiodrnienb, roim* 

melnb, majjent)aft 
sway §erv?d)aft, (Sinflufe 
sway fd^toingen 
sweep (swept) fegeit, fetjten, 

fttetc^en, jheifen; — on (mei^ 

tetfegen), (d)nelt lueitergetjeti ; 

— before one »or jbm. tiev« 

fegen, megraffcn 
swell anjd)it)eneii lajfeii, V)cv= 

ftdrten 
swerve abitven, au^ioeidEieii 
swift fdjnell, flint 
swing (swung) bauiiicln, t)in= 

imb l)er}cE)roingen 
swollen angejdiwollen, niige» 

itiacf)jen 
swoop ©tofj, ®tiii;j,(etne^' SRaub» 

uogelg) 
sword ©d^tuett ; sword-"woii 

burd^S iSd)ttiei-t geiDonneu 
sworn beeibigt, Ueretbet 
symbolical f^mbolifd), |tiinbilb» 

Hd) 
synod ®i)iiobe, Sfivcftetioerfninnt- 

hmg 

t. 
tactics iattit 
take nel)men, eiimel)uten; to - 

ship for fid) dn|d)tffeii nad) 
talk Jptedtjen 

tamed gejai)mt, imtenoovfen 
taper S'erjc 



tardy jaumig, uigeviib 

task aiufgabc 

taste ®eid)mad 

tattoo tatoioieien 

tax ©teuev 

teaching Uuterweijung, Seljie 

temporal jettlid), roeltlid) 

tender jort, jcirtUd), ?anft 

terms aSebingungen; to come 
to — Jid^ uevgleidjen, ein ftbet* 
eintommen tveffen; to keep 
on good — mtt jbtn. in gutetii 
(Sinoerne^men (aiif gutem 
Juge) bletben 

terrify etjdfjredfen 

territory ©ebiet, yaubftridi 

terror Sd)reden, f^uvdit inn- 
Teuton Seutone 

Teutonic teutonijd) 

thane, thegn greiljevr, "Baxon 
(angelf. E^rentitel fiir \£)ienft=' 
mann im ®efolge eine^^ f?ih= 
ften) 

thegnhood fio^e 9?itteifd)nft 

thence oon ba 

thenceforward uoii ba an 

thick bid, bid)t; ®idid)t, (Sliitte): 
in the — of the onslaught im 
bid^teflen ffiatttpfgetoii^K 

thin tterbiinnen, tierringern 

think benfen, fialten 

thoroughly griinblid), gaui(lidj, 
Bijllig . 

though obgleid), lyenn iiudi 

thought ®ebanfe 

thoughtfully nod)bcnflidi 

thrash brefdtien 

thread gaben 

threat ^tol)ung 

threaten bebvolen 

thrilling burdbfcbniienib, jdiiuet' 
ternb 

throat siL-ljle, .'onl'j 

throne S;t)Ton "■ 

throng gjebrdnge, ©eiuiibl, 
Wenge 

throw UH'vfcn : up htninif^ 

loerfen 

thunder Ijevau^bDnnevu, tievoSV" 
bonnein 

thunderbolt ®onneifeil, SBlijj 

tide Oeicit, Stvom, glut; tide- 
washed mit bev , glut niige- 
fdjUnMnnit 
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tie SBanb 

till Bis, bis ^u 

timber-house Jpoljbaii, ^^locf^ 

timorous futct)tjaTn [t)aug 

tin ginn 

Titan (ai) titanifd), riejentjaft 

to ju, itn S?e.r{)dItniS jii 

token 3ei(i)eri • 

tomb, ©rob, ©rabinal 

tongue B^nge, ■ <Bpxai)e. 

to'nsure(§aarfc^iir), ^jriefterlic^e 

Sonjur 
top Qpi^e 
to'rrent ©trom 
toss fto^en, im SBinbe tuet)eii, 

^in unb I)et flattern, fi(^ f)in 

unb t)er beiuegen 
touch S8etilt)ren, SSerii{)rung, 

3ug ; close — enge SBerbin* 

biing 
touch riil)ten 
tower Surm 
towering ^ocf), er()ab.en, f)od)'= 

tagenb 
townsfolk Stabtbol!, bie ®itt» 

rDo{)ner 
trace ©pur, gu^tapfe; jeirfjiten, 

urttreifien, enttoerfen 
trade (SSejd)aft, §anbel 
trade for tin einett-2;oujd)t)anbel 

mit 3i"" treibcn 
trader jpanbler, SDoufmann, 

@.eTd)aftSmann 
train erjie^en, auSbilben 
training SCuSbilbung 
traitor SSetrater 
transfix burd)bo^reu 
transform umgeftalteit 
transformation UntWIbting 
transplant oetpftanjen 
treacherous Berrotetifdi 
tread treten 
treason SJertat 

treasure ©d)a^, 65e(bfc^a^, (SJelb 
treasury ©d)a^, ©taatSi(|nb 
treaty SBertiag 
• tremble jittettt _ 
treme'ndous fuvd)tbat, (djrecflicf) 
tre'mulous (with) jittetnb (Bor) 
tri'angle (ai) 3;iiangel, ®reierf 
triangular . breierfig 
tribfe SBoHSftamtn 
tribal: tribal wars ®tain.me§'= 

jtoiftigfeiteii 



tri'bute Xtibut, 33eifteuef 
trifle tieinigfeit 
triple bxeifod^ . 
triumph $;riuiTH3l), ©teg, 9iuf)m 
troop XxvLijipt, ©djat 
troublesome beic£)toerlidli laftig 
true treu, getxeu, Watji, e(f)t 
trump, trumpet irompete, $o» 

faune 
trust ttaiten; to — to fid) uer> 

laffen auf; trusted uetttaiit, 

oerttauenStDutbig 
trust SBeimaltung, ''.(Jftegji^oft, 

©brge fiir 
truth ^ai)ii)e\t; in — in SSJdt)t« 

^eit, in bev 'kat 
tu'rbulent iintut)ig, ftiii-miic^, 

aufgeregt 
turf Xotf , atajen 
turn 3lei:^e, SSed^jelf olge ; in — 

ber aiei^e nad^; when he saw 

his turn coming olS et jal), bafi 
. er balb an ber 9ieit)e mar . 
turn loenben, fi(^ toenben, teijxi' 

mad)en; -- from fid) abmen* 

ben Uon, abfteljen Bon; to — 

pale«bIetd),)T)erben 
type,-St)pu§j ©innbilb, SiJtufter, 

-. d)araltetiftif (f)e§ Sennjeid^en 
tyrannous tt)rannifd) 
Tyrol (the) Xirol 



ultirhately jiilegt, fd)lieplic^ 
unanimous einntiitig, einftimmig 
unawares nnbetfe^enS, unBer* 

mutet 
unbreathed = unBerbraud)t 
uncertain ungewi^, unfid)ev 
unchastised (ai). ungefttaft 
unconsulting nicf)t beftagenfa = 

ot)ne 9lii(Ifict)t auf 
undergo fid) unterjie£)eii 
underneath untextojirtS, btunten 
undiscovered unentbedt 
undisputedly unbefttitten 
unfitting unf(^id{id) 
unheard of uner^oit 
unimproved unbetbeffert 
unifying einigenb 
union ^erbiiibung 
u'nit (£irit)ett 

uni'te oereinigen, Berbinben 
universal history a3SeItgefd)id^te 
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universally allgemeiii, libetall 

unlike unoljnlicf) - 

unopposed ouf (etiieu 355iber» 

jlanb fto^^nb 
unresisted beiieii feiii S3ibev= 

jlanb ■ geleijlet roorben ift 
unsuccessful erfolglo^, o^ne f^t" 

folfl 
unvanquished unbejiegt 
unworthy unioiirbig 
unyielding unno(i)giebig 
upright aufi:e(i)t 
urge brangen auf, treibeu, briti* 

genb geltenb mad)en: — on 

anfbvdngen 
usage ®ebraud), ©ttte 
use Qiebrouc^ 
usher in t)tnetnjiil)ren 
usual getDD^nttd^, iibtid) 
usurpation 3;t)ronraub 
usurper S^xontftiibei 
utmost au|erft; Sulerjie 
utter aufeerft, ganjitd) 
utter au^era, SluSbtudt geben, 

i^redien 

V. 

vagrant Sanbftreid)ev, * ^ac^a^ 

bunb, Pettier 
vain nid)ttg, eitel, unniife; in — 

Bergebtid) 
valley Sal 
van SSorI)ut 
vanguard SJmtjut 
vanish Berf(^tt)inben 
vanquisher SBejiegei; 
various Berfd^ieben 
varlet Siener, Sblbling, ®ienft* 

monn (Sump, ©d)urfe) 
va'ssal aSafall, Se^n^mann 
vast gro^, ungeljeuer 
vaunting ;pra^lertfd) 
vein Stbet 

venerable Beret)i-ung^iBuvbig 
venture magen; — out mageu, 

riStieren, Borjufdiiifen 
vessel gat)rgeug, ©d)iff 
ve'teran SSeteran, (erfaljicener) 

(Sirauiopf 
vice Sajtei, jjeljler 
victor ©ieget 
view Slnbltd; and rose in full 

- of the crowd iinb ftonb 

ftei bn Bov bcm ^Itrf ber 

IDienge 



vi'gilant (dji) luadijam 
viking (ai obec i) SIBifing 
vi'llain fieibeigenev, ©origer, 

©c^utfe, S^elm 
vindictive vac[)juc^tig 
visible fic^tbav, in bte Stugen 

jprittgenb 
vision ajijion, (Dejid)t, Jvaum* 

geftct)t 
vita'lity Seben^fraft 
voice Stttntne 
vo'tary 9ln^onger, ©etreuer 
vote ©timtne, 9lBfHmmung 
vouch for Berbiirgen 
Vouchsa'fe gelt)at)reti 
vow ©eliibbe 

w. 
wade itiQteii 
wage unternet)men, fii^ten 

(trteg) (68) 
wage = raogen (73) 
wail SBetjfloge 
wall TOauei, SSSall 
war Stteg; Jfrteg fii^ren, tamp' 

fen 
warband fttiegevjc^ar 
warfare Sriegfut)rung 
war-ship Sfrteg§fd)tff 
warm tcarnt; todrmen, matin 

mad)en 
wary Borfiditig, bet)ut|am, jdjlau ^ 
j waste aS«rjd)h3enbung, SBergeit* 

bung 
! waste miijl, bbc; to lay — Btn- 
i miiften 
j watch aBod)e 
j watch marten auf 
watchful mad)(am 
watershed SBaifeTJd)etbe 
wave SBelle, SBoge; meIIenfoi» 
mig bemegen, jd)manlen; to 
— one's hand to some one 
ibin. niit bet §anb eincn 3Binf 
! , geben (70) 
waver manfeu, jd)manfen 
wax rand)|en, merben 
1 waxen madifevn 
! way aSeg, (SSBeife, ®xai>); to 
make one's way to fid) einen 
: SBeg bat)nen ju; to give — 
! nad)gcben; in the — of in 
; bejug auf = fur 
j weak fd)mad) 
! weakness @rf)roft(^e 
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weal aSo^lfaljtt, «5o^l, .^peil 

wealthy reic^ 

weapon aSaffe 

wear out erjrfib^jfen, ermuben 

weather SBetter 

wed. I)euatett 

wedge S!eil 

weep (wept) toeineu 

weight ®erot(i)t, Saft 

weighty \(t)<mtx, tuuctitia 

welcome beWiltlomTnnen, freu* 

big Begxiifeen 
well nigh beina^e, faft gang 
westering sun (the), ^joettfd): bie 

nad^ ^eften ge'^enbe (Sonne 
wheat SSeijen 
wheel ji(i) bre^en, ©c£)tDen!imgen 

mac£)9n ' 

whence t)on too 
whet we^eii 
whether 06 

whisper fluftern, juflltftetn 
whither too^in 
Whitsunday ^gfingftfonntag 
wicked SBojer, ©ottlofer 
wild toilb, toll, [tiirmifd] 
wily Berf(f)Iagen, bexfc^ntifet; 

wilily oexfttjlagenet, Bev« 

fdjmifeter SBeije 
willow aSeib'e 
win getoinnen, erlangen 
wing glitgel 
wipe ti)ii($en 
wise meife, Hug 
withdraw from jirf) sutiidjielien 

oon 
wither oertoelfen; withered 

mel!, biirx 
withhold iuxMijalten 
within innett)dlB, brinneu 
without au^ertjalB, brau^en 
woe SBet), Setben, Unglud 
woefully in tiaiitiger (bebmierng* 

roetter) SSeife 



womanly roeibifrf); her womanly 

sorrow = iljre. ©orge (f unt» 

mei) afe jjrou ((SSematjIin) , 
wonder jid) ttiunbern 
wont (o") ©etuo^n^eit 
wont: to be* — to . . pflegeti 
wood §oIs, &d-)oli, SBalb 
wordly it)eUIi(^, roeltindnni(cf), 

eigenttii^ig 
work 9trbett' 
worn aBgenu^t, erfd)6l3|t, er» 

ntubet 
worst Qbelfte, ©d)limmfte ; to 

have the — of it ben Mrjer.en 

jie^en 
worthy loiirbig- 
worthiness SBurbigfett 
would-be statesman = angelii» 

Iic£)er ©toatSmann 
wound aSunbe 
wrath aSut, Qom, (iJtitiim 
wreath franj 
wrist §anbgelenf 
writing ©ct)retben, ©rf)rift; in — 

jcEittftlid) , , 
wrong Umedit 

wrought (ju to work), getottit, 
' gef^affen 

y- 

yard (engl.) (SUe 

yea (®egenjag: nay) [a, roafii* 

lid),, gewii (nur in feierlidjem 

©tile) 
yearn jirfi fe£)nen . 
yell gellenber ©djxei, 
yet bigl)er, nod^, iebbdcj 
yield nadjgeben, aufgeben, ,ob» 
yon jener [treten 

yonder bott, brliben, ba btiiben 
youth Qugenb, Qungting 



zeal (fiommet, fanatijc^er) (Stfer 



